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SPENCER’S  BOSTON  THEATRE No.  XLIX. 


MADELAINE, 

THE  BELLE  OF  THE  FAUBOURG, 

iruttia, 

IN  THREE  ACTS. 

WITH  CASTS  OF  CHARACTERS,  COSTUMES,  SCENE  AND 
. PROPFJRTY  PLOTS,  AND  ALL  THE  STAGE  BUSINESS. 

AND  A 

MEMOIR 


MRS.  VIRGINIA  CUNNINGHAM. 


BOSTON : 

WILLIAM  V.  SPENCER, 

123  Washington  Street,  (corner  of  Water.) 

185  6. 
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Peasants,  Grooms,  Servants,  Bridesmaids,  &c. 


MEMOIR  OF  MRS.  P.  C.  CUNNINGHAM, 


LATE  MISS  TIRGINIA  HOWARD. 


Mrs.  Cunningham,  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  was  born  in  the  city  of  Philadel- 
phia, November  22,  1834.  The  daughter  of  the  late  Lewis  A.  Juhan,  formerly  well 
known  to  our  principal  merchants,  she  received  an  education  which  has  ultimately 
done  much  to  aid  her  in  her  present  arduous  profession,  and  for  which  destiny  the 
inexorable  seemed  to  have  intended  her. 

Mr.  Juhan,  being  in  ill  health,  by  the  advice  of  his  physician,  sailed  for  Vera 
Ci-uz;  and  on  his  return  voyage  a relapse  of  his  disease  occurred,  and  death  shadowed 
him  from  the  loved  ones  at  home.  His  remains  were  conveyed  to  New  Orleans, 
where  they  now  repose. 

Partly  by  the  advice  of  her  mother,  and  partly  through  an  innate  love  of  the 
dramatic  literature,  and  a just  appreciation  of  its  noble  aims,  she  directed  her  at- 
tention to  the  stage  — that  Mecca  of  the  present  time,  to  which  so  many  restless 
spirits  bend  their  way,  and  from  which,  alas ! too  often,  they  turn,  neglected  and 
forsaken,  as  a reward  for  their  devotion.  Her  mind  was  more  fully  determined, 
after  witnessing  the  truthful  personations  of  character  by  the  late  Mrs.  Margaret 
Burke,  the  present  Mrs.  Alexina  Fisher  Baker,  and  the  gifted  Mrs.  Farren,  and  we 
soon  discover  tjie  rough  diamond  gleaming  amid  the  crudities  of  private  theatricals. 
As  a mark  of  the  esteem  with  which  she  was  regarded  by  the  Association,  the  gen- 
tlemen composing  it  tendered  her  a “ Complimentary  Benefit,”  and  which  proved 
complimentary  in  every  sense  of  the  word.  Not  often  do  such  benefits,  now-a-days, 
prove  thus,  for  they  seldom  are  aught  else  but  mere  things  of  colored  ink  and  paper, 
existing  only  upon  nine  sheet  posters. 

The  benefit  of  Miss  Howard  took  place  at  the  Chestnut  Street  Theatre  in  Febru- 
ary, 1851,  upon  which  occasion  “The  Apostate”  and  the  “Momentous  Question” 
were  the  pieces  selected.  Thus  she  made  her  first  appearance  upon  the  public 
stage  in  the  character  of  Florinda,,  a part  which  has  tasked  to  the  utmost  the  abil- 
ities of  our  greatest  actresses — and  in  that  of  Rachel  Ryland,  a.  part  equally  diffi- 
cult to  render  acceptably  to  a critical  audience.  Her  performance  and  entirely 
truthful  conception  of  these  charaters,  was  alike  a triumph  to  her,  and  to  those  who 
had  given  her  such  a marked  and  flattering  testimonial  of  their  friendship.  Her 
portrayal  of  Florinda  was  in  many  respects  original ; and  her  conception  of  the 
passions  of  the  heroine  amid  all  the  horrors  of  the  Spanish  Inquisition,  and  the 
persecutions  of  Pescara,  was  not  of  that  method  so  prevalent  with  many  of  her 
contemporaries — a method  which  exhausts  itself  in  rant  and  violent  pantomime. 
She  rendered  it  in  that  quiet  and  subdued,  yet  forcible  manner,  that  centred  the 
feelings  of  the  auditors  upon  her,  as  if  she  were  the  character  herself,  “ telling  o’er 
her  wrongs  again  to  make  them  weep.” 

So  absolute  was  her  success,  and  so  entirely  free  from  the  usual  faults  of  the 
novice,  that  she  was  immediately  engaged  by  the  stage-manager  of  the  Holiday 
Street  Theatre,  Baltimore,  to  play  the  Juvenile  Tragedy ; this  establishment,  at 
that  time,  being  under  the  managerial  control  of  Mr.  Barton.  Shortly  after  this, 
we  find  her  announced  at  the  Arch  Street,  as  Pauline,  in  the  “ Lady  of  Lyons.” 
Her  engagement  at  Baltimore  terminating,  we  believe,  with  the  season.  On  the  oc- 
casion in  question,  Mr.  Wm.  R.  Goodall  was  the  Claude  Melnotte.  After  the  per- 
formance he  remarked  to  a friend,  “ During  my  career  upon  the  stage,  I have  never 
seen  the  part  of  Pauline  better  acted ; Miss  Howard  is  the  Pauline  of  the  author.” 

She  also  received  the  unequivocal  praise  of  the  manager,  Mr.  E.  S.  Conner.  Thus, 
as  we  may  say,  she  took  the  first  step  towards  that  eminence  to  which  the  hum- 
blest in  the  profession  may  aspire.  And  in  what  profession  is  there  so  much  ambi- 
tion as  in  this  ? None. 

At  this  period  had  she  descended  to  a familiarity  with  those  nameless  prowlers,  re- 
ally critical  only  when  they  are  silent,  who  haunt  the  precincts  of  the  Theatre,  and, 
like  ghouls,  prey  upon  the  profession  — who  condemn  to-day  what  to-morrow  they 
would  praise  for  a few  pieces  of  silver  — she  might  have  been,  even  at  that  period, 
heralded  as  a star  of  the  first  magnitude.  But  she  chose  the  better  plan.  Alone 
in  the  world,  with  no  friends  but  her  talents,  she  commenced  the  battle  of  life, 
guarded  by  virtue,  and  an  integrity  of  purpose  that  knew  “ no  such  word  as  fail.” 

In  August,  1852,  she  was  engaged  for  the  season  at  the  Arch  Street  Theatre,  then 
under  the  management  of  that  worthy  and  estimable  gentleman,  Mr.  Thomas  J. 
Hemphill,  with  Mr.  A.  W.  Fenno  as  stage  manager.  Mr.  Fenno,  with  his  usual 
tact,  soon  perceived  that  Miss  Howard  was  entitled  to  a better  position  than  that 
of  “ walking  lady,”  for  which  she  had  modestly  engaged  herself,  and  gave  her  the 
Juvenile  Tragedy,  a line  of  business  which  was  well  calculated  to  fairly  test  her 
abilities.  (3) 
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MEMOIR  OF  MRS.  CUNNINGHAM. 


Those  not  thoroughly  versed  in  the  business  and  requirements  of  the  stage  can 
have  but  a faint  idea  of  the  immense  mental  labor  which  falls  to  the  lot  of  those 
who  are  young  in  the  profession.  The  amount  of  study  done  by  Miss  Howard  dur- 
ing the  season  would  seem  almost  incredible.  Committing  to  memory,  “ letter 
perfect,”  the  entire  range  of  the  juvenile,  and  often  many  of  the  leading  characters 
of  the  standard  drama,  she  accomplished  what  to  some  has  been  the  work  of  years. 
And  it  seems  the  more  remarkable  when  w'^e  learn  these  parts  were  studied  from 
night  to  night,  from  rehearsal  time  to  the  rising  of  the  curtain,  as  circumstances 
dictated. 

During  this  engagement  she  became  acquainted  with  Mr.  P.  C.  CuN^^NGHAM,  with 
whom  she  contracted  an  engagement  of  another  character,  w'hich  was  consummated 
by  marriage  some  time  in  the  ensuing  December.  The  match  has  proved  a happy 
one.  Mr.  Cunningham  has  long  held  a prominent  position  in  the  profession,  not 
only  as  an  actor  in  the  true  sense  of  that  often  misapplied  word,  but  as  a gentleman 
and  scholar.  As  a delineator  of  the  eccentricities  of  Scotch  character,  he  stands 
without  a rival,  and  as  a general  actor  of  old  men  and  dialect  character,  he  has  but 
few  equals. 

The  now  Mrs.  Cunningham  proceeded  to  Washington,  where  she  met  with  a suc- 
cess as  complete  as  it  was  deserved.  From  thence  she  proceeded  to  Pottsville,  there 
winning  new  laurels,  won  by  her  untiring  efforts  to  please  as  well  as  to  improve. 

Since  then  she  has  fulfilled  engagements  in  nearly  all  the  various  cities  in  the 
Union,  in  all  of  w'hich  she  has  constantly  added  to  her  reputation  both  in  public 
and  private  life.  Every  where  the  press  has,  unsought,  unbought,  and  voluntarily, 
lavished  upon  her  encomiums  of  the  highest  character. 

After  an  absence  of  two  years  from  her  native  city,  she  came  to  fulfil  an  engage- 
ment at  the  Chestnut  Street  Theatre  — and  received  well  merited  compliments  from 
the  press  generally. 

Afterw'ards  she  proceeded  to  Troy,  N.  Y.,  where  she  was  at  once  acknowledged 
as  the  people’s  favorite,  the  Troy  Museum  being  under  the  management  of  Mr.  A. 
W.  Fenno.  At  this  place  she  played  Evadne,  and  elicited  repeated  applause,  and 
was  called  before  the  curtain. 

At  Montreal  she  became  the  recipient  of  many  flattering  notices  from  the  press, 
and  upon  the  occasion  of  her  first  appearance,  as  Julia  in  the  “ Huqchback,”  the 
Gazette  of  that  city  pronounced  her  performance  “ as  the  most  successful  that  had 
been  witnessed  for  years.”  She  was  fortunate  in  the  cast  of  the  piece,  having  Mr. 
Charles  Fisher  as  Master  Walter,  and  George  Jordan  as  Sir  Thomas  Clifford.  Dur- 
ing the  play  she  was  twice  called  before  the  curtain  to  receive  the  heartfelt  ap- 
plause of  the  audience. 

In  Boston,  she  was  one  of  the  principal  features  at  the  National,  and,  notwith- 
standing the  incessant  production  of  heavy  melo-dramas,  she  arose  in  the  public  es- 
timation even  beyond  her  own  anticipations. 

After  leaving  Boston,  she  returned  to  the  scene  of  one  of  her  earlier  triumphs, 
Pottsville,  where  the  enthusiastic  reception  the  citizens  extended  her  gave  ample 
evidence  that  she  had  not  been  forgotten.  At  present,  November,  1855,  Mrs.  Cun- 
ningham is  the  leading  actress  of  the  Pittsburg  Theatre,  where  she  is  as  much  ad- 
mired for  her  admirable  and  truthful  personations,  as  she  is  respected  for  her 
estimable  character  in  private  life. 

We  have  here  given  a sketch  of  this  lady’s  brief  and,  so  far,  prosperous  career,  and 
we  are  free  to  acknowledge  that,  imperfect  as  it  may  be  in  particulars,  we  feel  confi- 
dent that  we  have  lavished  no  laudatory  expressions  upon  her  that  we  or  the  public 
will  ever  have  cause  to  disapprove  or  hereafter  regret.  The  future  will  better  de- 
serve them,  if  possible,  than  the  past.  She  has,  during  her  brief  career — brief  in 
time,  but  long  in  experience  and  progress  — successfully  enacted  some  of  the  most 
difficult  characters  in  the  drama,  among  which  we  can  briefly  recapitulate  Evadne, 
Julia,  Mrs.  Haller,  Pauline,  Helen  McGregor,  Mrs.  Beverly,  Jane  Shore,  Bachel  Hey- 
wood,  Clara  Douglass,  Cicely  Homespun,  Florinda,  Juliet,  Juliana,  Ophelia,  Con- 
stance, Lucille,  &c.,  and  in  all  of  w’ hich  she  has  been  ably  seconded  and  assisted  by 
her  husband. 

Mrs.  Cunningham  need  have  no  fear  in  regard  to  the  future;  she  has  youth, 
beauty,  and  genius  of  a high  order,  and  a character  that  is  beyond  reproach.  In 
the  drawing-room,  at  the  fireside  of  home,  or  on  the  stage,  amid  all  its  glare  and 
confusion,  she  is  alike  the  same,  modest  and  estimable.  She  has  passed  the  ordeal 
of  criticism  so  far  in  safety,  wfithout  having  resort  to  that  salamander  vehicle  which 
so  often  protects  the  undeserving  pretender  from  the  fire  of  just  censure  — the  dol- 
lar. Humbly  asking  her  pardon  for  thus  briefly,  and  Ave  fear  too  boldly,  placing 
her  career  before  the  people,  we  close  with  the  assurance  that  she  has  the  best 
wishes  of  all,  and  the  ill  wdll  of  none. 


MADELAINE. 


Scene  — In  a Village  near  Paris,  Second  and  Third  Acts^  Paris, 
Time  in  Representation,  1 hour  and  50  minutes. 

SCENERY. 

ACT  I. 

Scene  1.  — 6 g.  Landscape.  Set  park  railing  across  stage,  and  gate,  c. 
4th  G.  Set  cottage  B.  2 G.  Set  Maypole,  c.  Sign  over  door,  K.  H. 
Quick  drop. 

ACT  II. 

Scene  1.  — 2 and  3 g.  Plain  Hut,  andn.  in  c.  practical,  backed  by  old 
street. 

Scene  2. — French  street. 

Scene  3.  — Street.  Set  hospital,  3 G.  centre  of  stage.  6 G.  Door.  Prac- 
tical bell  pull.  Box  in  front  of  hospital  to  revolve  at  bell.  Quick  drop. 

ACT  III. 

Scene  1.  — 4 and  5 G.  3d.  fancy,  backed  by  handsome  interior.  Set 
door,  L.  2 E.,  practical. 

Scene  2.  — 1 g.  Street,  with  French  windows,  b.  and  l.  flats. 

Scene  3.  — 3 and  4,  g.  c.  d.  oak,  backed  by  garden.  Set  doors,  b.  and 
L.  2 E.  and  practical. 


PROPERTIES, 

ACT  I. 

Scene  1.  — Rustic  table  ; on  it  plate  of  apples  and  cakes  ; 3 chairs  on 
B.  H. ; 2 baskets  covered  with  clean  white  cloths,  for  Remy  and  Ber- 
trand. Torpedoes  for  Pr.  Champagne  basket,  with  two  or  three  bottles 
of  champagne  to  pop,  with  silver  tops  ; knife  for  Remy  to  cut  cork. 
Bottle  of  wine  and  glass  behind  cottage,  b.  h.  Garlands  for  pole. 
Ring  for  Adelaide.  Wedding  favors  for  wedding  party.  Bouquet  and 
wreath  for  Madelaine. 


ACT  II. 

Scene  1.  — Green  cloth  down.  — Common  table ; on  it,  small  piece  of 
candle  in  chamber  candlestick,  nearly  burnt  out.  c.  Bureau  of  drawers 
against  flat,  B.  h.  Pocket  kerchief  with  some  loose  money  tied  in  a 
comer  in  top  drawer.  Vest,  pair  of  breeches,  and  two  shirts  in  top 
drawer.  Bunch  of  small  keys  inside  of  drawer,  chisel  and  hammer  on  top 
of  drawers.  A real  baby,  and  a nic^y  dressed,  stuffed  baby  ready,  b.  1 e. 
2 Common  chairs,  b.  and  l.  of  table  in  c.  Bonnet  and  shawl  on  wing,  1, 
E.  B.  Bouquet  and  wreath  on  bureau,  b.  F.  c.  (5) 
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MADELAINE. 


Scene  3.  — Long  bench,  r.  h.  Tablets  and  pencil  for  Appiani.  Bell- 
pull  on  c.  door  in  flat,  and  bell  to  ring  within.  Shawl  and  baby  for  Mad- 
elaine. 


ACT  III. 

Scene  1.  — Handsome ‘tables,  r.  and  L.  Small  bell  on  L.  table. 
Writing  materials ; casket  with  purse  in,"on  L.  h.  table.  4 handsome 
chairs,  R.  and  L.  Sofas  on  r.  and  l. 

Scene  2.  — Purse  for  Appiani. 

Scene  3.  — Tables  and  4 chairs,  r.  and  (White  covers.)  Writing 
materials  on  tables.  Small  bell  on  table,  L.  H.  Blank  papers,  (for  Henri, ) 
and  newspaper. 


COSTUME. 

Bertrand.  — First  dress  — Short  French  gray  trows ers.  Nankeen  gai- 
ters, Nankeen  blouse,  blue  French  cap  with  large  peak,  black  shoes. 
Second  dress  — Same  style,  dark  colors,  but  poor.  Third  dress  — French 
coat,  vest,  black  pantaloons,  Hessian  boots,  and  French  hat. 

Remy.  — Old  pair  of  black  short  military  trowsers,  red  seam,  white 
g^aiters,  black  buttons,  dark  blue  blouse,  French  cap  with  large  peak. 
Second  dress.  — Same  style,  dark  colors,  old  and  worn.  Third  dress  — 
French,  grey,  old-fashioned  body-coat,  fancy  striped,  long  vest,  salmon 
pants,  black  seam,  short  Hessian  boots,  and  broad  hat. 

Henri.  — Handsome  white  blouse,  striped  trowsers,  white  gaiters, 
black  shoes,  and  black  cap. 

Appiani.  — Blue  frock  coat,  braided.  Braided  black  pantaloons,  white 
double-breasted  vest,  cap,  Hessian  boots,  dark  eloak. 

Dr.  Barthkle.  — Gray  cut  away  coat,  gray  breeches,  gray  vest,  black 
holes  and  buttons,  gray  stockings,  shoes  with  buckles,  white  head  of 
hair. 

Guillaume.  — Handsome  livery. 

Four  Servants.  — Handsome  livery.  “ 

Pierre.  — Blouse,  trowsers,  shoes,  and  French  cap. 

Grosmeme.  — Same  as  Pierre. 

Keeper.  — Velvet  shooting  coat,  buff  vest  and  breeches,  shoes  and 
buckles. 

Villagers.  — Various  colored  blouses,  striped  trowsers,  black  shoes, 
French  caps. 

Wedding  party.  — Striped  trowsers,  ballet  vests,  white  ballet  shirts, 
with  sleeves,  straw  hats,  black  shoes. 

Madelaine.  — First  dress  — White  muslin  peasant’s  dress,  wreath  for 
head,  dress  made  up  for  holiday,  white  satin.  Second  dress  — Brown 
skirt,  black  body,  plain  but  neat,  black  shoes,  colored  stockings. 

Adelaide.  — Dark  walking  pelisse,  dark  velvet  hat,  with  white  feathers. 
Second  dress.  — Plum  velvet  dress ; head  dress. 

Catherine.  — Gray  petticoat,  trimmed  with  black  — long,  black,  velvet 
body,  black  shoes  and  buckles,  mob  cap,  gray  stockings. 

Charlotte.  — Muslin  skirt,  velvet  body,  apron. 

Marguerite.  — Slate-colored  skirt,  velvet  body,  French  handkerchief 
on  head. 

Female  villagers.  — Striped  petticoat,  velvet  body,  French  handker- 
chief on  head,  black  shoes,  and  fancy  stockings. 

Bridesmaids.  — White  muslin  veils  and  white  wreaths,  white  satin 
shoes,  and  stockings. 


MADELAINE. 


ACT  I. 

Scene  I.  — Park  of  the  estate  of  the  De  Bassidres,  Iron  railing  across 
stage  — gate  G.  Set  Auherge^  R.  2 e.,  with  sign  over  door  of  Le 
Cerf  AgileP  Table  R.  with  chairs.  Wine  and  glasses.  Lively  music 
at  rise  of  curtain.  Marguerite,  Catherine,  Pierre,  Gros- 
MEME,  and  Peasants  discovered  dancmg  round  a Maypole^  and 
laughing  as  the  curtain  rises, 

Pierre,  Well,  old  lady,  is  this  the  wedding  day  of  your  grand- 
daughter Madelaine,  eh  ? It  has  come  at  last,  as  you  see,  although 
you  have  said  so  often  you  should  never  live  to  be  present  at  it. 

Catherine.  Truly,  I never  thought  that  I should.  I am  seventy- 
three  next  birthday,  you  know.  Ah,  I shall  miss  her  sadly ; she 
has  been  a dear,  good  girl  to  me. 

Grosmeme.  That  she  has,  indeed. 

Cath,  Such  care,  to  be  sure,  as  she  has  taken  of  me  for  this 
many  a year  ! and  now,  because  I’m  too  infirm  to  take  a journey  to 
Paris,  Grandmother  shan’t  lose  her  share  of  the  rejoicing,”  said 
she ; “ for  as  soon  as  the  priest  has  given  us  his  benediction,  we  will 
go  and  have  the  wedding  feast  and  the  dance  at  St.  Gervais.” 

Pierre.  Ah  ! she’s  a perfect  model  of  what  daughters  and  grand- 
daughters ought  to  be.  * 

Marguerite.  Yes,  indeed  ! and  such  an  excellent  workwoman. 
Cath.  And  so  industrious,  careful,  and  economical. 

Marg,  Yes,  not  much  hke  her  husband. 

Cath.  Pooh  ! pooh ! I’m  sure  my  girl  has  too  much  good  sense 
to  have  made  a bad  choice.  Hasn’t  she  always  said  to  me,  “ Grand- 
mother, I’m  in  no  hurry  to  get  married ; and  I never  will,  until  I 
can  ask  your  blessing  for  a good  and  honest  man.” 

Marg.  I’m  sure  nobody  hopes  that  Bertrand  will  turn  out  every 
thing  that  can  be  wished  more  than  I do  ; but  he  has  so  little  firm- 
ness about  him. 

Cath.  No  matter  — she  has  sense  enough  for  both. 

Pierre.  The  fact  is,  grandmother,  she  ought  to  have  married  me. 
{All  laugh,') 

Bert,  and  Remy.  {Heard  outside.)  Huzza  ! huzza  ! here  we  are. 
Pierre.  {Who  has  risen  and  looked  ouU  3 e.)  What  is  that? 
what  is  that  ? Ah,  ’tis  the  bridegroom. 

All,  The  bridegroom ! the  bridegroom ! 
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Enter  Bertrand  and  Bemy,  l,  3 e.,  loaded  with  provisions* 

Bert*  Yes,  it  is  the  bridegroom,  my  boys ; the  happy  bridegroom. 
The  king  of  the  feast  — Bertrand  the  first ! 

Bemy*  And  his  fast  friend  in  waiting,  Bemy  the  second.  Good 
morning,  friends  ; good  morning. 

Bert*  How  d’ye  do,  venerable  grandmother;  how  d’ye  do? 

Cath*  Very  well,  thankye,  Bertrand;  but  where’s  Madelaine  ? 
where’s  the  wedding  party  ! 

Bemy*  The  wedding  party  ? Oh,  it’s  coming — it’s  on  the  road 
— piled  up,  shut  up,  locked  up,  in  the  vehicles. 

Bert*  Bemy  and  I preferred  coming  on  foot,  for  the  sake  of  en- 
joying the  fresh  air. 

Bemy*  Yes,  and  because  the  coach  happened  to  be  called  the 
cuckoo,  that  made  Bertrand  afraid  to  mount  — he  thought  it  might 
be  ominous.  (^All  laugh*') 

Bert*  Stuff  and  nonsense ! They  started  before  we  were  quite 
ready  with  the  eatables. 

Bemy*  And  we’re  arrived  first,  it  seems.  Well,  the  Cuckoo  al- 
ways was  the  lazy  bird. 

Cath*  Nay,  unload  yourself  of  your  provisions ! 

Bert*  {Banding  basket  to  Pierre.)  Here’s  a giblet  pie — take 
care  of  it. 

Pierre*  (l.  (^Bertrand.)  Oh,  I adore  giblet  pie.  {Going  to 
inn*) 

Bemy*  {Giving  basket*)  Stay,  my  rural  pipkin  ! My  dear  bride- 
groom’s cousin,  be  kind  enough  to  take  charge  of  my  freight. 
There,  now  bundle. 

Pierre*  he  goes.)  Oh,  what  a capital  dinner.  [Exit  into  inn* 

Cath*  And  you,  friends  and  neighbors,  come  in  and  help  me  to 
prepare  the  table,  so  that  there  shall  be  nothing  to  do  but  to  feast 
and  dance  when  the  bridal  party  arrives. 

[Exeunt  all  hut  Bemy  and  Bertrand  into  inn* 

Bemy*  Well,  old  fellow,  here  you  are,  regularly  tied,  up,  eh? 
Transformed  from  a gay  bachelof  into  the  husband  species  — from  a 
butterfly  into  a grub. 

Bert*  Come,  come,  friend  Bemy,  I’ve  stood  enough  of  your 
pleasantries  for  one  morning.  What  the  deuce  are  you  always  rail- 
ing against  women  for  ? 

Bemy.  (l.)  Me  ! I adore  women  in  their  natural,  proper,  single 
state,  but  I abominate  the  wives.  Getting  married,  to  my  think- 
ing, is  just  bidding  good  bye  to  happiness,  independence,  and  all 
the  pleasures  of  life. 

Bert*  (r.)  O,  that  may  be,  perhaps,  when  people  get  married 
without  feeling  any  affection  for  one  another  ; but  I love  Madelaine. 

Bemy*  Bah ! Stuff ! 

Bert.  Indeed,  but  I do  ; besides,  even  setting  that  aside,  it’s  a 
good  match  ; she  is  prudent  and  industrious,  and  has  all  the  good 
qualities 

Bemy*  That  you  have  not, 

Bert*  Exactly. 

Bemy*  I know  that  she  has  saved  up  fifteen  hundred  francs,  and 
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certainly  that  is  something  in  excuse  for  you  ; but  still  it's  a diabol- 
ical thing  to  have  nothing  to  look  at  but  being  tied  down  to  home 
with  a wife’s  apron  string,  and  spend  all  the  best  part  of  life  in 
working  for  a parcel  of  squalling  brats. 

Bert*  But  one  needn’t  spend  all  one's  time  at  home. 

Bemy,  Oh,  ho ! say  you  so  ? Well,  you’re  a more  sensible  fel- 
low than  I thought  you  ; then,  if  you  get  tired  of  too  much  fire- 
side times 

Bert.  Why  then  I suppose  I should  walk  out  sometimes,  and 
take  a pipe  and  glass  with  a friend,  to  vary  the  scene  a bit. 

Remy.  Bravo  ! and  if  you  should  get  tired  of  it  often 

Bert.  I dare  say,  I should  walk  out  often. 

Remy.  Ah,  now  you  talk  like  a man  — now  I’ve  some  hopes 
that  you  are  not  utterly  ruined.  If  these  are  your  hymenial  prin- 
ciples, tip  us  your  daddle,  my  old  boy.  {Shakes  hands.)  Looked  at 
in  that  light,  and  with  a pretty  girl  who  brings  fifteen  hundred 
francs  to  pay  for  her  board  and  lodging,  marriage  is  not  quite  so  in- 
sane a thing  — but  it’s  bad,  very  bad,  even  at  the  best.  {fLwely 
music,  pp.) 

Bert.  There,  my  wife’s  coming ! Hush ! drop  the  subject  — 
don’t  let  her  hear  any  thing  of  this  — for  after  all,  Remy,  I hardly 
know  how  the  talk  began ; but  it’s  scarcely  the  right  sort  of  conver- 
sation for  one’s  wedding  day.  {^Lively  music,  forte.  He  goes  up  stage.) 

Enter  MADELAiNE,yb^^ozoec2  hy  peashnts  and  ladies  with  wedding  fa^ 

vors,  &c.  They  embrace,  and  come  down.  Catherine,  Pierre,  - 

GrosmIime,  and  all  the  peasantry,  enter  and  shout. 

All.  Hurrah  ! long  live  the  bride ! 

Mad.  {^Crossing  to  Catherine.)  Thank  you,  friends;  thank 
you  ; and  you,  before  all,  dear  grandmother,  I’m  sure  you’re  happy 
to  see  Madelaine  so. 

Cath.  {^With  much  emotion.)  Yes,  yes,  indeed!  quite  happy! 
These  tears  must  speak  for  me,  for  they  prevent  me  telling  you 
how 

Mad.  ( With  affection.)  Come,  come,  they  are  caused  with  joy,  I 
know  ; but  we  must  not  have  tears  of  any  sort  this  morning. 

Cath.  ( Wiping  her  eyes.)  No,  no  ; but  you  see,  Madelaine,  I was 
thinking  of  a day,  seven  and  twenty  years  ago,  when 

Mad.  My  poor  mother  was  married.  I know,  I feel  it  all  — 
she  was  not  so  hajppy  as  she  ought  to  have  been ; but  with  me  it’s 
different.  {fWith  glee.)  Come,  my  friends,  you’ve  been  waiting  to 
give  us  a welcome,  I see.  Good  morning,  Grosmeme ; you  are  look- 
ing as  well  as  ever. 

Gros.  (l.  of  Madelaine.)  Yes,  yes,  thank  Heaven  ! 

Pierre,  (l.  of  Madelaine.)  Good  morning,  cousin ; I msh  you 
all  happiness. 

Mad.  I thank  you,  Pierre. 

Remy.  (l.)  I beg  to  offer  my  congratulations,  Madame  Ber- 
trand. 

Mad.  {With  marked  coolness.)  Your  servant.  Monsieur  Remy. 

( Turns  her  hack.)  Ah,  my  old  friend  and  companion.  Marguerite. 
{Crosses,  R.  c.)  Well,  sermon  preacher,  with  your  « Don’t  get  mar- 
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ried,  Madelaine  — and  take  care  what  you  are  about,  Madelaine,” 
what  do  you  say  now  the  deed’s  done  ? 

Marg.  Me  ? Nothing  — hut  I sincerely  wish  that  you  may  be  as 
happy  as  you  deserve  to  be. 

Bert,  And  it  shan’t  be  no  fault  of  mine  if  she  isn’t. 

*Mad,  {Crosses  to  him.')  I’m  sure  of  that ! What  is  there  to  make 
us  unhappy  ? My  husband  loves  me,  I love  him  — they  say  he  is 
fond  of  pleasure.  Well,  who  among  us  is  there  that  is  not  ? I am. 
What  would  life  be  without  some  recreation  to  sweeten  labor  and 
lighten  toil,  and  I am  certain  he  will  work  hard  to  keep  us  both  in 
comfort ; won’t  you,  Bertrand  ? 

Bert.  Yes,  indeed  I will. 

Mad.  And  not  go  out  to  seek  for  those  pleasures  which  are  doubly 
sweet  when  enjoyed  with  those  we  love  ? 

Bert.  Never  — never  ! 

Remy.  {Aside  to  Berteand.)  Bring  your  glue  pot  home  every 
night  with  you  from  the  shop,  and  let  her  stick  you  down  to  the 
fireside. 

Bert.  {To  RmiYi  aside,  in  anger.)  Pshaw!  enough  of  this — you 
vex  me,  Bemy. 

Remy.  {Aside  to  himself.)  Ha ! ha  ! here’s  my  weathercock  turned 
round  again.  {Noise  of  Carriages  and  cracking  of  whips,  l.  3 e.  All 
go  up  and  lookout.) 

Ber.  Eh ! here’s  a lot  of  fine  coaches,  two  berlins  and  a landau, 
a party  of  fashionables. 

Mad.  And  what  beautiful  dresses ! — see,  they  are  all  getting  out 
— why  I declare  its  another  wedding  1 

All.  A wedding  1 

Cath.  Yes,  yes,  and  the  bride  Mam’selle  d’Anglemont. 

Mad.  {Coming  down.)  Mam’selle  Adelaide,  do  you  say. 

Cath.  Yes,  she  has  married  the  rich  Jules  de  Bassieres,  and  they 
are  going  through  the  park  to  her  father’s  house. 

Mad.  Has  Mam’selle  Adelaide  been  living  there  then  ? 

Cath.  Yes,  always. 

Riem'e.  Here  they  come  — now  give  them  a respectful  salute. 

Pierre  ranges  the  peasantry  R.  obliquely.  Enter  l.  1 e.  the  Bride- 
groom, leading  Mam’selle  Adelaide,  followed  by  Guillaume  and 

bridesmaids  richly  dressed.  All  the  peasants  bow  and  courtesy. 

Mad.  {In  a loud  voice  to  Cath.)  Surely  I cannot  be  mistaken  ; they 
were  married  in  the  same  parish  as  we  were,  and  entered  the  church 
as  we  came  out. 

Adelaide.  {Seeing  the  wedding  party.  To  Bridegroom.)  Allow  me 
one  moment.  {Comes  down  to  Mad.  very  kindlg  and  dignified^  I 
believe  this  is  the  second  time  we  have  met  to-day? 

Mad.  {Conrtesying .)  Yes,  madame,  it  is. 

Ade.  And  it  was  the  same  holy  father  who  blessed  our  union. 

Mad.  I was  just  saying  so  to  my  grandmother,  madame. 

Ade.  {To  herself,  thoughtfully.)  The  same  day,  almost  the  same 
hour  — ’tis  singular.  ( To  Mad.)  Wait  here  a short  time  and  I mil 
return  ; I would  speak  to  you. 

Mad.  Madame  does  me  too  much  honor. 
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Ade,  I will  be  back  in  an  instant  almost.  (^She  goes,  up^  takes  her 
husband's  arm^  hows^  and  exits  c.  through  gate  and  off  'R..,  followed  by 
the  wedding  party  and  Guil.  The  other  party  bow  and  courtesy  as  they 
go  off.) 

Bert.  {Coming  down.)  That’s  what  I call  a droll  rencontre. 

Mad.  {To  Bert.)  ’Tis  Mademoiselle  d’Anglemont ; and  you  say, 
grandmother,  she  is  married  to 

Cath.  (r.  c.)  Mons.  Jules  de  Bassieres,  a young  man  who  has 
lately  come  into  a very  large  fortune  — more  than  a million. 

Remy.  (l.)  Wheugh  ! At  that  price  I can  understand  people’s 
marrying  — twice  over  if  necessary. 

Marg.  (R.)  She  ought  to  be  happy. 

Mad.  Ah  ! I know  some  one  this  wedding  will  render  very  mis- 
erable though. 

Bert.  Indeed  ! who  ? 

All.  Who  ? who  ? who  ? tell  us  ? {All  surround  her  eagerly.) 

Mad.  A very  nice  and  amiable  young  gentleman  — Henri  de 
Bassieres. 

Cath.  The  cousin  of  the  bridegroom. 

Remy.  Another  cousin  ! 

Mad.  Yes.  One  Sunday  morning  early,  about  three  years  since, 
I was  coming  as  was  my  custom  to  see  my  grandmother,  when  I met 
this  young  gentleman,  whom  I had  often  encountered  near  this  spot 
before.  He  was  not  at  all  proud  and  haughty,  but  had  always  when 
we  passed  each  other  said  “ Good  morning,”  and  sometimes  chatted 
a minute  or  two  with  me  — on  this  day  however  he  said  “ Farewell, 
Madelaine,  farewell  — perhaps  forever.”  I was  hurrying  away,  but  1 
saw  so  much  anguish  in  his  countenance,  and  he  pronounced  these 
words  with  so  melancholy  a tone,  that  I could  not  help  inquiring 
the  cause  of  his  evident  distress,  and  where  he  was  going.  “ I am 
about  to  leave  the  country,”  said  he,  “ to  exile  myself  for  years,  per- 
haps for  my  life.”  <<  O,  no,  no  ! ” I said,  <‘you  will  return  I am 
sure,  for  the  sake  of  the  poor  villagers  around  to  whom  you  have 
been  so  charitable  and  so  kind.  I will  pray  to  heaven  that  you 
may.”  “ Pray  not  for  me,  Madelaine,”  he  replied,  “ but  for  her,  for 
her,"  and  he  turned  his  regards  mournfully  towards  the  chateau,  in 
the  park  yonder,  and  I heard  him  murmur  the  name  of  Adelaide  as 
the  tears  rushed  down  his  cheeks,  and  rushing  from  the  spot,  he 
disappeared 

Cath.  And  since  that  time  nothing  has  been  seen  of  him  here. 
Ah  ! he  was  a good  man,  and  the  village  respected  him. 

Remy.  Ah  ! — bah ! — don’t  let’s  get  into  the  dolefuls  ; you  will 
have  plenty  opportunities  for  that  when  the  honeymoon  is  over. 

Enter  Guillaume  fro7n  r.  u.  e.  through  c.  gates,  with  a wine  basket 
with  a dozen  of  champagne. 

Guill.  (c.)  My  lady,  Madame  de  Bassieres,  sends  this  for  the 
friends  of  the  bride. 

Bert.  {Looking  at  it.)  What ! all  this  ? a dozen  bottles  ? 

Remy.  {Crossing  to  c.)  And  capped  with  silver.  Real  Cham- 
pagne, as  1 am  a journeyman  carpenter.  Let’s  tap  it  and  try  the 
quahty. 
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Bert.  No,  no,  wait  a bit. 

Mad.  ( To  Guillaume.)  You  will  return  your  lady  my  most 
respectful  thanks. 

Bemy.  And  mine  too.  \Exit  Guillaume,  c.  and  off  R. 

Bert.  Here,  cousin  Pierre,  take  these  twelve  sweet  sisters  cfnd 
range  them  by  the  side  of  the  rest  of  their  relations  in  the  house. 

Pierre.  ( Taking  basket.)  Oh  ! you  darling  ducks  ! 

Bemy.  {^Crossing  to  him.)  Stay  — stay  cousin  Pierre.  (^Taking  a 
bottle.)  I’m  not  going  to  lose  sight  of  you.  My  love,  you  look  so 
handsome  with  your  taper,  swan  like  neck,  that  ’pon  my  soul  I can’t 
resist  — my  lips  must  have  a better  acquaintance  without  delay. 
{Exit  Pierre  into  Inn.)  Come  along,  friends,  share  and  share  alike 
vVhat  ho,  glasses  ! [Exit  into  auberge  followed  by  guests. 

Bert.  Eh?  Pemy,  stop — with  Madelaine’s  pleasure  I might  as 
well  have  a kiss  of  that  pretty  creature  too.  {Crossing  r.,  about  to 
exiti  when  Madelaine  detains  him.) 

Bert.  {Coming  forward^  R.)  What  is  it  Madelaine?  have  you 
something  to  say  to  me  ? 

Mad.  (l.)  Yes,  dear  husband  ; since  we  became  husband  and 
wife  this  is  the  first  opportunity  I have  had  of  a moment’s  conver- 
sation with  you  alone,  and  I wish  to  profit  by  it. 

Bert.  {Affectionately.)  Well,  certainly  — of  course  let  us  talk  a 
bit  — but  first,  my  sweet  little  partner  for  life,  give  me  a kiss. 
{Kisses  her.)  There,  that’s  the  only  way  people  ought  to  converse 
on  their  wedding  day. 

Mad.  You  love  me,  I am  sure,  truly  and  sincerely. 

Bert.  Can  you  doubt  it  ? ' 

Mad.  No,  Bertrand,  I don’t ; had  I not  been  convinced  of  it  I 
should  have  never  given  you  my  hand  ; but,  dear  Bertrand,  when  I 
chose  you  for  my  husband,  many  said  to  me,  “You  are  wrong,  Mad- 
elaine, you  are  wrong.” 

Bert.  Yes,  mischief  making,  envious  devils  ! 

Mad.  Not  so  — they  were  my  friends  ; friends  who  knew  us  both, 
and  they  spoke  as  they  thought  for  the  best.  You  are  a careful, 
industrious  girl,  they  said ; but  Bertrand  thinks  of  nothing  but  pleas- 
ure ; while  you  pass  your  time  in  labor  he  will  pass  his  in  amusement ; 
the  money  that  you  gain  by  work,  he  will  spend 

Bert.  {Interrupting  her.)  Never,  never,  Madelaine.  I have  been 
careless  and  gay,  and  too  fond  of  the  tavern^  it  is  true ; but  now  all 
that  is  finished  from  this  day  forth  for  ever. 

Mad.  Well  then,  I have  two  sacrifices  to  ask  of  you  — to  give  up 
a bad  habit  and  a bad  acquaintance. 

Bert.  With  all  nay  heart,  the  bad  habit  is 

Mad.  You  know  well,  without  asking  me. 

Bert.  Getting  tipsy  — well,  I swear  to  you  I will.  Make  your- 
self happy  ; I know  exactly  what  my  head  will  bear,  and  I promise 
you  I’ll  stop  short  of  it  by  two  bottles  for  the  future. 

Mad.  And  the  bad  acquaintance. 

Bert.  Who  is  it  ? 

Mad.  This  Mons.  Pemy. 

Bert.  Pemy  ! what,  the  old  comrade  of  my  boyhood  ? 
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Mad,  Listen,  Bertrand,  this  man  is  your  evil  genius  — I am  sure 
of  it.  He  has  already  more  than  once  been  nearly  the  cause  of  your 
ruin  ; and  you  may  laugh  at  me  if  you  'vCill,  but  I feel  a presentiment 
that  he  will  work  us  fearful  misery. 

Bert,  N ay,  my  darling  Madelaine,  be  tranquil.  I — since  you 
wish  it  — I will  break  off  the  acquaintance. 

Mad.  Oh!  thank  you,  Bertrand,  thank  you  from  my  heart  — I 
thank  you. 

Bert,  Well,  now  are  you  satisfied  ? 

Mad,  Quite  ! you  have  made  me  supremely  happy.  (Bertrand 
kisses  her,')  O fie  ! What,  another  ? 

Bert,  Yes  another,  and  another.  {Kisses  her  repeatedly,) 

Adelaide  enters  R.  u.  e.  through  gates  c.  with  Guillaume,  who  waits 
at  gate. 

Mad,  {To  Bertrand,  seeing  Adelaide.)  There,  for  mercy’s  sake 
— here’s  the  young  bride  — what  can  she  want  to  say  to  me,  I 
wonder  ? 

Ade,  {Advancing  R.)  You  are  surprised,  I dare  say,  that  I wish  to 
see  and  speak  to  you  again  ? 

Mad.  {Crosses  c.)  Why  yes,  madame,  our  situations  are  so  differ- 
ent. You  are  so  rich,  while  we  are 

Bert,  (l.)  Not  poor,  but  only  humble  work-people,  madame. 

Ade.  (r.)  Is  this  your  husband  ? 

Mad,  (c.)  Yes,  madame.  lie  is  a fine  looking  fellow,  isn’t  he  ? 

Ade,  He  has  an  open  and  an  honest  air.  You  will  pardon  me, 
I’m  sure,  but  I wish  to  speak  a few  moments  to  your  wife.  • 

Bert,  Alone ! Certainly,  madame.  Pray  make  no  apology. 
{Crosses  R.  behind.)  I’ll  join  our  friends,  Madelaine.  [Exit^  Inn  R. 

Ade,  Your  name  is  Madelaine. 

Mad,  Yes,  Madelaine  — Madelaine  Bertrand. 

Ade,  And  mine  is  Adelaide  — I mention  this  because  I wish  that 
we  should  at  once  be  friends,  that  we  should  speak  freely  and  with 
open  hearts  to  each  other.  It  seems  to  me  almost  something  more 
than  mere  chance  that  has  brought  us  together  at  the  church,  and 
again  on  this  spot,  on  the  day  of  a solemnity  so  important  to  us  both. 

Mad,  I too,  madame,  on  seeing  you  here,  W'as  struck  with  the 
peculiarity  of  the  coincidence. 

Ade,  I could  not  resist  the  feeling  which  prompted  me  to  see  you 
again,  and  ask  you  if  there  was  any  thing  which  I could  do  to  con- 
tribute to  your  happiness  ? 

Mad.  I thank  you,  madame,  most  truly  thank  you,  but  at  present 
I have  nothing  to  desire. 

Ade,  But  you  may  one  day  be  unable  to  work  perhaps.  Want 
may  come. 

Mad,  I have  provided,  I hope,  tolerably  well  against  that,  madame. 
I have  a purse  of  fifteen  hundred  francs,  and  it  took  me  ten  years  to 
save  it.  You  know,  madame,  we  poor  folks  can’t  wed  until  we  have 
laid  by  something  to  keep  the  wolf  from  the  door. 

Ade,  True,  but  I hope  you  have  married  the  man  whom  you 
love } 
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Mad,  O yes,  madame,  thanks  to  heaven  ! I love  my  husband  to 
adoration, 

Ade,  Ah,  you  are  then  to  be  envied  — if  you  had  cherished  in 
your  heart  a tender  friendship  and  affection  from  infancy  — a love 
that  you  felt  was  capable  of  becoming  your  happiness  for  life,  you 
would  not  have  been  forced  to  sacrifice  yourself  at  the  shrine  of 
fortune  — if  you  had  implored  your  friends  to  have  given  you  to 
him  who  loved  you,  they  would  not  have  thrown  you  into  the  arms 
of  him  who  had  bought  you. 

Mad.  Oh,  madame  ! you  loved  Mons.  Henri. 

Ade,  {Agitated,')  Henri ! you  know  this  ? You  know  him,  Mad- 
elaine  ? Hush ! not  a word  more  — I am  another’s  ! — I am  another’s. 

Mad.  {Aside.)  Poor  lady  ! young,  rich,  and  handsome  — yet  I — 
I — a poor  work  woman  — am  a hundred  times  more  happy  than  she. 

Ade,  {Regaining  herself.)  Well,  since  I cannot  contribute  to  your 
felicity,  it  remains  but  that  I bid  you  farewell.  If  at  some  future 
time  you  require  aid,  apply  to  me  as  if  I were  a sister.  To-morrow 
I depart  for  Italy,  to  which  country  the  state  of  my  husband’s  health 
renders  it  necessary  that  we  should  travel.  But  at  all  events  take 
this  ring  and  wear  it  in  remembrance  of  one  who  would  have  gladly 
befriended  you,  had  you  required  it.  You  will  promise  me  this. 

Mad.  {With  emotion.)  Yes,  yes,  most  gladly,  madame,  and  — and 
— should  I see  him  again  ? 

Ade,  Ah ! no  — no  — farewell,  Madelaine ; be  silent  — Farewell ! 

\^Exit  through  gatesy  followed  hy  Servant, 

Mad,  Farewell,  madame  — Heaven  bless  her  ! 

Enter  Pierre,  yrom  Auhergey  R.  h. 

Pierre,  They  are  all  asking  for  the  bride. 

Mad.  (l.)  Here,  here  I am  ; what  do  you  want? 

Pierre.  (R.)  The  big  room  is  all  got  ready,  cousin — the  fiddlers 
have  come,  and  they  want  to  commence  the  dance. 

Mad,  Yery  well,  I am  quite  ready  too. 

Pierre,  Cousin,  may  I have  the  honor,  for  the  first  set,  of  your 
dear  little  hand  ? 

Mad.  With  a great  deal  of  pleasure,  cousin. 

Henri  enters y l.  1 e. 

Renri,  Excuse  me,  my  friends  — you  no  doubt  belong  to  this 
neighborhood  ! 

Pierre,  (r.  aside.)  This  is  one  of  the  guests  I suppose. 

Mad,  (c.  looking  at  Henri.)  Do  my  eyes  deceive  me  ? 

Henri,  {Astonished.)  Eh!  can  it  be  Madelaine ? 

Mad.  Mons.  Henri ! you  here  to-day  ? 

Pierre,  Why,  it’s  the  cousin  of  the  bride  at  the  chateau.  He  has 
come  to  the  other  wedding  I suppose. 

He7i7'i,  {To  Mad.)  And  is  it  really  you,  Madelaine  ? — you,  the 
last  person  I saw  when  I departed,  and  the  first  person  whom  I be- 
hold on  my  return. 

Mad,  {Aside.)  Oh  heaven  ! does  he  not  know,  then  ? 

Henri,  But  I did  not  notice  before  this  dress,  this  bouquet,  and 
this  wreath.  You  have  been  getting  married  ? 
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Mad,  Yes,  Mens.  Henri ; when  people  absent  themselves  in  this 
way  for  near  three  years,  they  must  expect  to  find  that  girls  have 
become  brides,  on  their  return.  Have  you  not  heard  from  your 
family  while  you  were  away  ? 

Henri.  Not  for  more  than  a year.  I have  been  continually  trav- 
elling about  in  foreign  countries,  and  their  letters  have  not  reached 
me. 

Mad.  Then  you  don’t  know  — you  have  no  suspicions  ? 

Henri.  You  allude  to  the  death  of  Madame  de  Bassieres,  I sup- 
pose, our  aunt,  who  has  disinherited  me,  and  left  all  my  property  to 
my  cousin  Jules  ; but  no  matter  for  that. 

Mad.  And  is  this  all  you  have  heard  ? Ah,  Mons.  Henri,  why 
did  you  ever  leave  this  spot  ? ^ 

Henri.  Why  ? Because  I was  in  love. 

Mad.  And  you  quitted  her  whom  you  loved  ? 

Henri.  How  was  it  possible  for  me  to  wed  her,  when  I was  wholly 
without  fortune.  I exiled  myself,  in  hope  to  acquire  the  means 
which  fate  had  denied  .me,  and  to  return,  worthy  of  her  in  every 
way.  Three  years  have  quickly  rolled  away  — heaven  has  blessed 
my  efforts — and  I have  returned  happier,  richer,  than  I had  ever 
dared  to  hope.  There  is  now  no  obstacle  between  her*  and  me  — I 
am  rich  ; Adelaide  will  be  my  bride  ! 

Mad.  (^Aside.)  Poor  young  gentleman,  my  heart  bleeds  for  him  ! 

Pierre.  {Who  has  been  looking  out.)  See!  look!  the  grand  com- 
pany are  all  in  the  park  there,  and  they  are  going  to  have  a dance 
on  the  green  there,  I declare.  I say,  couldn’t  we  profit  by  it,  and 
have  our  dance  outside  here,  to  the  same  tune  — capital  thought ! 

Henri.  Then  there  is  ^f^te  at  Mad.  d’  Anglemont’s  to-day? 

Mad.  {Embarrassed.)  A.  f6te  ? — no  — no  — it  is • 

Henri.  You  appear  strangely  agitated  ! speak,  what  is  it,  tell  me  ? 

Mad.  Mons.  Henri  — it  is 

Pierre,  (r.)  Why,  don’t  you  know.  Monsieur,  it’s  the  wedding 
of  your  cousin,  Mons.  Jules  de  Bassieres  ? 

Henri.  His  wedding  ? there  ? there  — in  that  house  ? 

Mad.  Calm  yourself,  Mons.  Henri. 

Henri.  But  who  — who  does  he  marry  ? 

Pierre.  Why,  Mam’selle  Adelaide,  to  be  sure.  {Goes  up.) 

He?iri.  Adelaide  ! O,  misery  ! misery  ! Have  I then  lost  her  ? 

All  the  guests  reenter  from  Auberge^  R.  2 e. 

Pierre.  Here  they  are  — now,  cousin. 

Henri.  Whatever  happens  I will  see  her  again,  [Exit  c.,  off  b. 

Gros.  Now  then — choose  partners. 

All.  Partners  — partners  ! 

Mad.  But  where’s  my  husband  ? 

Pierre.  Bertrand!  ah,  true!  {Calling  at  n.)  Bertrand!  Ber- 
trand ! 

Enter  Bertrand,  Auberge^  R.,  drunk. 

Bert.  Hallo  ! hallo ! What’s  all  this  about  ? What  do  you 
want  ? Here’s  the  bridegroom. 
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Mad,  Great  Heaven  ! tipsy  ! 

Enter  Remy,  with  bottle  and  glass,  from  Auberge,  R.  H. 

Remy.  (r.)  Here  he  is  — here’s  the  husband  — here’s  the  bride- 
groom. You  didn’t  think  we  were  eating  him,  did  you  ? Ha  ! ha ! 
ha  ! (^Seats  himself  on  table,  R.  H.) 

Mad.  (L.)  Bertrand  ! dear  Bertrand  ! speak  to  me  ! answer  me  ! 

Bert,  (c.,  staggering.')  Answer  what  ? What  did  they  call  me 
for?  If  it  was  to  stop  here,  I shan’t  — I won’t  stay  here  any 
longer.  Remy  doesn’t  like  it  — Remy  wants  to  go  to  Paris  — and 
I’m  going  to  Paris,  too. 

Mad,  Remy  — still  Remy,  after  his  promise. 

Bert.  I don’t  like  the  country  — I like  the  city.  Come,  let’s  go 
to  Paris,  marn’selle  — that  is,  I mean  wife. 

All.  But  the  dance  — the  dance  ! 

Bert.  The  dance  ? Well,  we  can  dance  in  Paris. 

Mad.  (^Taking  him  by  his  arm.)  Bertrand,  for  heaven’s  sake  calm 
yourself ! Recollect  that  every  eye  is  upon  you  ! Think  of  what 
you  promised  — of  what  I have  a right  to  exact  of  you. 

Bert.  What ! Right  to  exact  of  me  ? No  more  of  this  sort  of 
language.  When  I say  I will,  I’ll  trouble  you  to  obey. 

Mad.  O,  Heaven  ! 

Remy.  {Filling  his  glass.)  Bravo  ! bravo ! my  pupil  goes  on 
well. 

Mad.  Well,  yes,  yes,  I submit  — but  I conjure  you,  let  there  be 
no  quarrel,  no  scandal  here  before  our  friends  ! Wait  a little,  but  a 
very  little,  and  I will  obey  you.  I will  always  obey  you. 

Bert.  I am  very  glad  to  hear  it.  {Music  behind,  r.  4 e.  pp.) 

Pierre.  Hark  ! hark  ! do  you  hear  the  music  ? The  great  folks 
are  going  to  begin  the  dance  — come,  let’s  have  ours  too. 

All.  Yes,  yes,  the  dance  ! 

Gros.  (r.  c.)  Now,  Monsieur  Remy,  aint  you  going  to  join  us  ? 

Remy.  Excuse  me,  my  stout  friend.  {Holding  up  his  bottle.)  This 
is  my  partner.  This  is  the  third  I have  -danced  with  to-  day. 

Marg.  {Tapping  Bertrand’s  shoulder.)  Well,  Mr.  Bridegroom. 

Bert.  Here  he  is,  all  right.  Mr.  Bridegroom  isn’t  lost.  ( Takes 
his  place  among  the  dancers,  staggering  very  much,  opposite  Marguer- 
ite, who  is  his  partner.) 

Mad.  {Aside,  in  front.)  O,  great  Heaven  ! if,  after  all,  I have  been 
deceived ! 

Pierre.  {Offering  his  hand.)  Now,  cousin,  they  are  waiting  for  us. 

They  .take  their  places.  The  music  increased  to  forte,  supposed  to  be  the 

dance  of  Adelaide’s  party.  Remy,  who  is  sitting  at  the  table,  calls 

the  figures,  “ chassez,  croissez,  hands  around,’*  &c.  Grand  gallopade. 

Remy  dances  to  his  bottle  on  l.  h.  Bertrand  down  — they  all 

crowd  ground. 

Tablea^. 

[A  lapse  of  twelve  months  is  supposed  to  take  place  between  the  Is^  and 
2d  Acts.] 
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ACT  II. 

Scene  I.  — A room  very  poorly  furnished,  A table  and  two  chairs  on 
R.  H.  c.,  and  on  table  some  needle-work  and  a candle  burnt  to  the 
socket.  At  back  against  R.  f.,  a bureau^  on  which  is  the  bouquet  and 
wreath  Madelaine  wore  in  Act  1,  and  some  carpenter  s tools^  ^e, 
Madelaine's  bonnet  and  shawl  on  n,  1 wing.  Every  thing  denotes 
great  poverty ^ but  all  is  clean  and  neat,  D.  F.  c.  practical,  Made- 
laine is  discovered  asleep  near  table*  Music  slow  as  curtain  rises. 
Knocking^  d.  f.  c. 

Mad,  {Rising,')  Some  one  knpcks.  It  is  already  broad  day. 
Perhaps  Bertrand  has  returned.  {Goes  hastily  to  d.  f.  c.,  opens 
and  Marguerite  enters.)  No,  it  is  not  him.  Good  morning,  Mar- 
guerite ; good  morning.' 

Marg,  (l.  h.)  Good  morning,  Madelaine  ; how  are  you  ? 

Mad,  (r.  h.)  Quite  well  — very  well,  I thank  you. 

Marg,  Very  well!  — you  don’t  look  so;  your  eyes  are  red,  and 
you  seem  fatigued.  This  candle  burning  at  eight  o’clock  in  the 
morning  1 Madelaine,  you  have  been  up  all  night  again. 

Mad,  Me  1 no,  indeed ! you  are  wrong.  {Putting  out  candle,)  I 
lighted  it  because  I was  going  to  light  the  fire. 

Marg,  And  you  put  it  out  again  because  you  find  you  have 
nothing  in  the  house  to  make  a fire  with  — isn’t  it  so  ? 

Mad,  Oh  1 no,  no,  no  ! I was  just  going  down  to  the  grocer’s 
and  to  the  baker’s,  to  get  things  in  for  breakfast. 

Marg,  The  grocer  won’t  give  you  any  more  credit  — nor  the 
baker  either ; — he  showed  me  a bill  of  what  ^ou  owed  him,  and 
told  me  so  not  ten  minutes  since. 

Mad,  {Sighing,)  Indeed!  {With  constrained  gay  ety,)  Pshaw! 
nonsense  ! I shall  pay  them,  never  fear. 

Marg,  With  what  ? with  the  money  your  husband  brings  you  ? 
For  of  course  he  has  gone  in  search  of  some,  as  he  has  not  been 
home  all  night. 

Mad,  Not  been  home  all  night ! What  made  you  believe  such 
a thing  ? Is  it  because  he  is  not  here  now  ? There  is  nothing  very 
surprising  in  that^  He  went  out  at  daybreak  to  — to  seek  after 
work. 

Marg,  Work?  him  ? Come,  come,  it  is  a long  time  since  he  has 
thought  of  taking  the  road  to  the  shop.  He  passes  his  time  in 
drinking  and  amusement,  while  you  are  at  home  here,  ill  and  un- 
happy. 

Mad,  It  is  not  true  ! You  are  like  all  the  rest ! Because  you 
predicted  before  my  marriage  that  he  would  not  make  me  a good 
husband,  you  are  continually  suspecting  that  it  must  turn  out  so. 
But  ’tis  not  true,  I tell  you.  You  are  mistaken. 

Marg,  Then  Bertrand  has  not  left  you  here  in  want  and  misery. 
Mad,  No,  no  ! I can  prove  to  you  that  he  is  a better  husband, 
a different  husband  than  what  you  suppose.  {Goes  to  bureau^  and 
unlocks  top  drawer,^  Look  here  — see  ! {Takes  out  a pocket  hand- 
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her  chiefs  in  one  corner^  some  money  is  tied  up.')  This  will  satisfy  you 
that  he  has  not  left  me  without  bread,  as  you  say.  Look,  here  are 
thirty  francs. 

Mary,  ( With  surprise,)  Thirty  francs  ! Ah,  well ! that  alters 
the  case,  certainly  ; I did  not  think  you  were  so  rich.  I had  even 
supposed,  that  having  no  work,  you  would  have  been  glad  to  have 
taken  a place  as  laundry  maid,  and  came  to  offer  it  to  you.  But  as 
you  are  so  much  better  off  than  I expected,  why,  no  matter. 
{Going  up,) 

Mad,  Stay  : a place  with  whom  ? 

Marg,  {Returns,)  With  a young  widow  lady,  with  but  one  child, 
who  has  lately  returned  from  abroad.  But,  after  all,  it  would  hardly 
have  suited  you,  for  you  must  have  been  separated  from  your  infant. 

Mad,  Separated  ! yes ! But,  still,  the  doctor  has  told  me  that 
that  must  take  place,  for  that  my  weakness  and  ill  health  render  it 
necessary  to  put  him  out  to  nurse,  if  I wish  to  preserve  my  life.  But 
to  leave  my  husband  — Oh,  no,  no.  Marguerite,  I cannot ! Ber- 
trand loves  me,  has  always  loved  me,  {Crosses  to  n.,)  and  I am 
happy  in  my  humble  home.  I can  not,  I will  not  quit  it. 

Marg,  Very  well.  I only  thought  of  it,  and  mentioned  it  for 
your  good  ; but  since  you  have  no  need  of  such  an  occupation,  why, 
so  much  the  better.  Good  by  ! good  by,  Madelaine  ; may  Heaven 
protect  and  watch  over  you  ! 

Mad,  Thanks ! thanks,  dear  Marguerite ! I know  that  you 
mean  all  for  the  best,  but  I cannot  quit  my  husband.  Good  by  ! 
good  by!  [Exit  Marg.,  c.  d.  e.]  Happy!  happy! — me?  Oh, 
great  God!  {Bursts  into  tears.)  If  she  knew  what  I had  suffered 
for  this  year  past  — if  she  knew  what  I still  suffer  — if  she  knew 
how  I had  worked  day  and  night,  unceasingly,  to  get  together  the 
little  money  1 have  here  {Sits^  r.  h.)  — these  few  francs,  which  I 
would  die  rather  than  touch  ! — for  it  is  not  enough  that  my 
husband  abandons  me  — in  a short  time  I shall  not  even  have 
my  child  to  console  me  ; I must  place  him  with  a nurse,  and  this 
small  sum,  which  I have  with  so  much  difficulty  saved,  will 
barely  pay  the  first  month’s  advance.  For  seven  weeks,  I have 
carefully  put  by  the  produce  of  my  labors,  day  by  day.  What  is 
it  to  me  if  I have  not  even  bread,  so  that  I can  preserve  the  life  of 
my  dear  child  ? Let  me  conceal  my  precious  treasure  again ; 
{Ties  up  money  again  in  handkerchiefs  puts  it  in  top  drawer s locks 
its  and  takes  out  key ;)  for,  alas  ! I dare  not  trust  Bertrand  with 
the  knowledge  that  I possess  it.  O,  what  an  existence  is  mine  ! 
Great  Heaven,  wffiat  a life  is  mine  ! My  husband  never  comes 
home  but  in  anger  — while  he  is  absent  I despair  — while  he  is 
present  I am  miserable. 

Enter  Remy,  c.  d.  f.,  7iot  seeing  Mad. 

Remy,  Hollo  ! Bertrand  ! old  fellow  ! 

Mad,  Remy ! 

Remy,  Eh  ! oh  ! 

Mad,  You  here  ? 

Remy,  Pardon  — excuse  — good  night ! {Going  up  c.) 
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Mad,  (R.)  Stay  ! Stay,  Monsieur  E,emy  ; and  since  I see  you, 
for  once,  face  to  face,  alone,  I will  — I will  take  the  opportunity  of 
speaking  my  mind  to  you. 

Remy,  (l.)  No,  thank  you  — pray  don't  trouble  yourself — it 
would  be  a waste  of  your  time.  {Going  up  c.) 

Mad,  {Stopping  him.)  You  shall  not  escape  me  thus;  you  shall 
hear  me.  I insist  upon  it. 

Remy,  Oh  ! of  course.  When  a feminine  insists,  a masculine 
has  nothing  to  do  but  obey.  Proceed  ! You  say,  Madame  Ber- 
trand — 

Mad.  I say  that  it  is  you  who  have  destroyed  our  happiness, 
who  have  brought  misery  to  our  home.  I say  that  had  it  not  been 
for  you,  Bertrand  would  never  have  deserted  the  workshop  for  the 
tavern.  I say 

Remy.  {Interrupting.)  A whole  boodle  of  stupid  things.  Why, 
to  hear  you  talk,  one  would  think  ^|^t  a man  was  answerable  for  all 
his  friend’s  conduct,  as  if  he  were  a^aby. 

Mad,  A friend ! You  ! What,  because  you  flatter  his  weak- 
nesses, and  encourage  him  in  his  wickedness  ; a friend,  because  you 
lure  him  to  the  paths  of  destruction  and  ruin  ; because  you  tempt 
him  to  neglect  his  duty,  and  abandon  his  wife  and  child  to  want  ? 
For  he  was  good,  honest,  and  industrious  before  you  taught  him  to 
be  otherwise.  Ah ! for  shame  ! for  shame  ! You  — you  may  well 
wish  to  avoid  the  presence  of  her  who  would  give  the  world  if  she 
might  become  a man  but  for  one  short  half  hour,  that  she  might  tell 
you  in  fitting  terms  what  a wretch  she  thinks  you. 

Remy.  {Getting  toxoards  door.)  Pray,  don’t  think  of  such  a trans- 
formation ; I beg  you  wouldn’t.  Your  language  is  plain  enough 
now,  in  all  conscience.  Good  by,  for  the  present ; I will  call  again 
when  my  friend  Bertrand,  when  the  master  of  the  house  — hem  — 
the  rooms,  I mean,  is  at  home. 

Mad.  {Passionately i and  following  him.)  Villain,  I forbid  you 
ever  to  set  foot  across  this  threshold  again.  I drive  you  hence. 

Enter  Bertrand,  c.  d.  f. 

Bert.  Hallo  ! hallo  ! 

Mad.  {Aside.)  Bertrand  ! 

Bert,  (l.)  What  the  devil  does  all  this  mean  r What  was  that 
you  were  saying  ? 

Remy,  (c.)  O ! nothing  at  all ; only  your  spouse  practising  her 
voice  a little  ; merely  pointing  me  the  way  to  the  door. 

Bert,  (l.)  To  the  door!  him!  E,emy  ! {Crosses  y c.)  And  pray, 
do  you  allow  yourself  to  use  my  friends  in  this  way  ? 

Mad,  (r.)  O Bertrand ! there  are  moments  when  one  is  no 
longer  master  of  one’s  feelings,  and  I — I — {Bursting  into  tears)  — 
I cannot  bear  this  life  ; I cannot,  indeed  I cannot. 

Bert,  ( Unfeelingly.)  Ah,  yes  ! now  for  the  tears,  as  usual. 

Remy.  {Going  up.)  Good  by. 

Bert,  Are  you  going  ? 

Remy,  {Pointing  to  Mad.)  I don’t  like  to  be  out  in  the  rain. 
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{Aside  to  Bert.)  and  they  are  waiting  for  us  at  the  old  place;  I 
came  to  tell  you. 

Bert.  (^Asidet  to  Remy.)  Very  well,  in  a quarter  of  an  hour  I’ll 
be  ready  for  you  ; tell  ’em  so. 

Remy.  I will.  Your  servant,  Madame  Bertrand.  [Exitf  c.  n.  f. 

Bei't.  {Very  commandingly.)  Now,  ma’am,  we  are  alone. 

Mad,  ( Who  has  sunk  into  chair y R.  h.,  and  is  looking  offy  R.  1 e.)  O, 
I implore  you,  Bertrand,  do  not  speak  so  loudly,  so  violently. 

Bert.  Ah,  yes  ! of  course.  But  you  were  speaking  loudly  enough 
just  now.  I suppose  you  think  1 ought  to  thank  you  for  your  re- 
proaches before  my  friend. 

Mad.  I was,  perhaps,  to  blame,  in  complaining  before  Remy  so. 
I was  in  fault.  By  this  time  I ought  to  have  been  accustomed  to 
it ; but  — but  — it  is  now  three  whole  days,  Bertrand,  that  you 
have  not  been  home,  and  I knew  not  what  had  become  of  you  or 
where  to  find  you. 

Bert.  {Roughly.')  Well. 

Mad.  {Rising.)  Well!  while  you  have  been  away,  the  brokers 
have  been  sent  by  the  landlord  ; they  have  seized  upon  almost  every 
thing,  and  to-morrow  we  must  leave. 

Bert.  Leave,  must  we  ? Well ! 

Mad.  Where  are  we  to  go  ? 

BeH.  {Crosses  to  R.  H,  Sits  at  R.  H.  table.)  What  a damnable 
fuss  you  make  ! 

Mad.  (L.)  But  if  you  will 

Bert.  {Roughly y and  striking  his  fist  on  table.)  * There,  that  will  do 
— hold  your  tongue  — give  me  something  to  eat. 

Mad.  To  eat  ? 

Bert.  Yes,  to  eat.  I suppose  there  is  something  to  eat  here. 

Mad.  There 

Bert.  Well  — there  — what? 

Mad.  You  know  very  well  that  you  took  all  the  money  out 
with  you. 

Bert.  Oy  yes!  Money  — money — always  money!  That’s  the 
woman’s  cry  for  everlasting.  Do  you  suppose  I make  money  ? Do 
you  think  I coin  it? 

Mad.  {Mildly.)  If — if  you  would  work,  Bertrand 

Bert.  O,  of  course  ! if  I’d  work.  That’s  it — that’s  the  old  cry 
for  ever  and  ever,  from  morning  to  night,  ringing  the  changes  on 
the  same  tune ; it  is  very  pleasant,  upon  my  soul.  You  know  very 
well  I had  a quarrel  with  my  master,  and  haven’t  been  able  to  find 
another  place  since. 

Mad.  Perhaps  you  have  not  sufficiently  searched  for  one. 

Bert.  That’s  right  — go  on  — it’s  all  my  fault.  Ah ! to  get  mar- 
ried — to  get  married  — to  be  married  and  worried  in  thL  way  ! 
What  a fool  I was ! I,  who  was  so  happy  before  ! 

Mad.  {Sinks  into  chair.)  O,  great  Heaven  ! If  it  is  I who  am 
the  cause  of  your  misery,  why  ( Choking  with  emotion)  quit  me  — 
quit  me  — Bertrand. 

Bert.  {More  gently.)  Quit  you  ? 

Mad.  Since  you  love  me  no  longer  — since  it  is  so  disagreeable  to 
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yon  to  enter  the  house,  and  see  tears  that  I cannot  repress,  yon  — 
you  — had  better  get  rid  of  me. 

Bert.  Get  rid  of  you  ? 

Mad.  Thus,  at  least,  there  would  be  but  one  of  us  unhappy,  and 
'twere  better,  far  better,  that  that  one  should  be  me,  for  — I am 
used  to  misery. 

Bert.  ( With  kindnessJ)  No  — no  — no,  Madelaine. 

Mad.  Only,  you  must  leave  me  our  child,  our  poor  infant.  Pray 
do  not  be  angry  at  this  — but  he  is  weakly  — he  is  ailing — and  if 
he  lacks  care,  he  will  die,  Bertrand. 

Bert.  (^Affected.)  Die  ! die ! 

Mad.  And  I am  sure  you  would  not,  you  could  not,  wish  that. 
Would  you  ? {^Rising.) 

Bert.  ( Wiping  airay  tears.')  Oh  ! say  no  more,  say  no  more,  Mad- 
elaine ; you  cut  me  to  the  heart ; and  I feel  — I feel  I was  wrong, 
cruel,  most  cruel,  in  speaking  to  you  as  I did. 

Mad.  {Kneeling  to  him.)  Nay,  think  no  more  of  it. 

Bert.  {Aside.')  My  poor  wife  ! So  much  kindness,  so  much  for- 
bearance ! Madelaine,  I know,  I see  now,  that  I have  treated  you 
unworthily  — yes,  most  unworthily.  You  must  detest  me;  you 
must  hate  me. 

Mad.  {Smiling  through  her  tears.)  Hate  you  ! Nonsense,  non- 
sense ! 

Bert.  {Aside.)  Ah ! it  is  impossible  you  can  love  me,  as  you 
once  did  ; I have  given  you  too  much  cause  for  sorrow. 

Mad.  { With  affection^  and  taking  his  hand.)  Have  you  not,  also, 
given  me  our  child  r 

Bert.  Speak  not  of  him.  1 feel  shame,  when  1 think  how  dis- 
gracefully I have  forgotten  myself ; but  it  is  all  the  fault  of  that 
villain,  Bemy. 

Mad.  Yes,  yes,  I am  sure  of  it.  You  have  allowed  yourself  to 
be  led  by  his  evil  counsels  ; and  if  you  only  had  made  choice  of  a 
friend  who  would  have  given  you  good  advice,  and  set  you  a good 
example,  I am  certain  you  would  have  followed  it. 

Bert.  I should,  I should;  and  for  the  future,  dear  Madelaine* 
as  my  unfortunate  want  of  fimmess  makes  it  necessary  that  I should 
have  some  one  to  guide  and  direc-t  me  rightly,  you  yourself  shall 
be  the  monitor  to  whom  I 'will  look  up  ; to  your  counsels  alone  'will 
I listen. 

J/od.  Ah ! if  you  knew  how  happy  you  make  me  by  speaking 
thus  ! 'Tis  so  long  a time  since  wor^  like  these  fell  from  your  lips 
that  I — I — forgive  you.  I weep  again,  but  'tis  with  joy  — 'with 
joy  unutterable. 

Bert.  {Kissing  her.)  My  dear,  good,  blessed,  little  'wife  ! 

Mad.  And,  now  that  my  peace  is  made,  I won't  lose  a moment, 
{Goes  to  tting,  R.  1 E.,  takes  shawl  and  bonnet^  puts  them  on.) 

Bert.  Are  vou  going  out  r 

Mad.  Yes.' 

Bert.  Where  ? 

Mad.  To  your  old  workshop  ; to  your  old  master.  I'll  soon  ar- 
range matter?,  never  fear.  y 
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Bert,  Do  you  think  you  can  ? 

Mad,  I’m  certain  of  it.  He  is  (^Crosses  l.)  a kind  hearted  man, 
and  I am  sure,  when  I tell  him  what  has  passed,  and  all  your  good 
resolutions  for  the  future,  he  will  restore  you  to  your  old  place  in 
the  factory.  I shan’t  be  long,  dear  Bertrand.  [Exity  d.  f.  c. 

Bert,  So,  once  more  I shall  return  to  my  old  occupations  ; once 
more  I shall  find  comfort  and  happiness  at  home.  I shall  leave  it 
in  the  morning  with  pleasure,  and  return  to  it  in  the  evening  with- 
out remorse.  (^Seats  himself.)  Home  ! ah,  yes  ! better,  far  better, 
to  be  content  and  find  happiness  in  its  tranquil,  innocent  enjoyments, 
than  seek  to  stifle  the  stings  of  conscience  in  the  rascally  wine  shops 
of  the  barrier,  to  which  Remy  was  for  ever  dragging  me.  And  my 
boy,  too,  my  little  Charles,  whom  I’ve  not  seen  for  three  whole  days  ; 
oh  ! I must  give  him  a kiss,  to  seal  on  his  pure  lips  the  contract  and 
promise  I made  to  Madelaine.  {Rises,  and  goes  towards  n.  1 e., 
when  the  voice  o/Remy  is  heard,  d.  f.  c.) 

Remy.  Now  then  *—  hallo  ! 

Bert,  {Stop'ping  him.)  Who  is  that? 

Remy.  {Without,  J),  c.)  Hallo!  come  along.  Hi  — hi — dog 

Bert.  Ah ! it  is  Remy.  Yes,  call,  call ; you’ll  call  a long  time 
before  I come,  though. 

Remy.  {Putting  in  his  head,  n.  F.)  Hist ! hist  ! 

Bert.  {Roughly,  and  without  turning  his  head.)  Well,  what  is  it? 

Remy.  {Down  l.)  Isn’t  the  wife  here  ? 

Bert.  No.  What  do  you  want  ? What  have  you  come  here  for  ? 

Remy.  Come  here  for  ? Why,  for  the  pleasure  of  seeing  you,  to 
be  sure. 

Bert.  Well,  then,  look  me  well  in  the  face ; now,  do  you  see  me, 
for  it  is  the  last  time  you’ll  have  the  opportunity  } 

Remy.  Ah  ! bah  ! 

Bert.  That  astonishes  you,  don’t  it  ? 

Remy.  Astonishes  me?  Not  at  all.  I should  have  been  very 
much  surprised  had  it  been  otherwise.  When  our  friends,  impatient 
to  have  you  among  them,  told  me  to  come  and  ferret  you  out,  I cer- 
tainly did  it  to  oblige  ’em  ; but  I knew  very  well  that  the  feminine 
gender  wouldn’t  let  you  stir  a step. 

Bert.  My  wife  ? 

Remy.  Yes,  your  w^ife,  the  mistress  of  the  establishment,  who 
commands,  and  whom  you  obey. 

Bert.  Me  I It  is  false,  and  you  said  it  was  not  so  yourself,  when 
you  were  here  before,  just  now. 

Remy.  Ah  I that  was  manners  before  company,  but  when  we  are 
alone  together,  it  is  a different  thing.  After  all,  it  is  generally  the 
case  with  husbands,  I fancy. 

Bert.  With  some,  perhaps,  but  not  with  me. 

Remy.  With  you,  as  with  the  rest.  “ Maritatus,  mariatussi ; ” 
once  in  the  wig  box,  good  night  to  you  ! 

Bert.  I tell  you,  you  are  in  error,  and  the  proof  is 

Remy.  Well,  what  is  the  proof? 

Bert.  The  proof  is,  if  I chose  to  go  out,  I should. 
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Remy*  Yes,  but  you  won’t  choose. 

Bert,  No,  I won’t.  Because 

Remy,  Because  you  are  afraid. 

Bei't,  Afraid  ! Me  afraid  ? 

Remy.  Because  she  has  forbid  you  to  stir  a step. 

Bert,  It  is  false,  I tell  you  — a hundred  times  false. 

Remy,  Then  why  don’t  you,  at  all  events,  come  and  pay  what 
you  owe,  and  stand  treat  in  your  turn,  as  you  promised  ? You  have 
drank  at  their  expense,  and  upon  the  understanding  that  you 
wouldn’t  shirk,  when  it  fell  to  you  to  do  the  same  in  return. 

Bert.  {Aside,)  Humph  ! That’s  true.  So  I did,  and  I fairly 
owe  a dozen  pints  ; and  I shouldn’t  like  fellows  of  that  stamp  to 
have  it  in  their  power  to  say  that  I behaved  shabbily.  Besides,  then 
I can  cut  their  acquaintance  with  a good  grace.  (2b  Remy.)  Go 
along.  I’ll  follow  you. 

Remy,  All  right,  my  pipkin. 

Bert.  But  let’s  understand  each  other.  I’ll  accompany  you  this 
once,  because  it  is  a debt  I owe,  and  a debt  of  honor  ; but  after  that, 
all’s  at  an  end  ; there’s  nothing  common  betwixt  us  for  the  future  — 
mind.  {Feeling  in  his  pocket,)  Now,  then.  But  stop.  Damn  it! 
I haven’t  a sous  in  my  pocket,  at  present. 

Remy,  Not  a sous  in  your  pocket,  eh  ! Well,  but  you  have  the 
means  of  making  it,  I suppose.  Give  your  dear,  good  natured  uncle 
a call. 

Bert,  {Hesitating,)  The  pawnbroker’s. 

Remy.  W ell  1 

Bert.  {Aside.)  Pshaw  ! It’s  for  a good  end  ; it’s  in  order  to  rid 
me  of  ’em  for  ever.  Besides,  I owe  it  fairly  and  honestly.  I’ll  take 
a couple  of  my  shirts.  {Goes  to  drawers ^ r.  h.,  and  tries  to  open  top 
one.)  Hallo  ! locked — the  key  taken  out. 

Remy,  The  wife  can’t  trust  you,  it  seems. 

Bert.  Damnation ! 

Remy.  (r.)  She  puts  the  chattels  under  lock  and  key,  and  the 
husband  with  ’em.  Ha,  ha,  ha  1 I told  you  so. 

Bert.  (L.)  And  I tell  you  that  I am  master  in  my  own  house, 
as  you  shall  see.  {Pulls  furiously  at  drawer.) 

Remy.  {Pointing  to  tools ^ lying  on  top  of  drawers.)  There  lies  one 
of  your  chisels. 

Bert.  Ten  thousand  fiends  ! {Takes  up  chisel^  and  hursts  open 
drawer.) 

Remy,  Bravo  ! Done  in  the  most  workmanlike  style.  (Bert. 
rapidly  turns  over  things  in  drawer  ; throws  out  several  articles^  amongst 
others  the  handkerchief  containing  the  money ^ which  clinks  as  it  falls 
on  stage.) 

Remy,  Hallo  ! that’s  a familiar  sound. 

Bert,  {Picking  up^  and  untying  handkerchief.)  What?  Eh! 
Money  ! Is  it  possible  she  has  money  ? 

Remy.  Yes,  and  very  capital,  first  rate  money,  too.  What  luck ! 

Bert,  And  but  now  she  was  complaining. 

Remy.  Women  are  always  complaining. 

BeH.  Thirty  francs  here,  and  to  tell  me  that  the  broker  had  seized 
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our  goods,  and  I was  ass  enough  to  pity  her  ! To  shed  tears,  too  ! 
Fool,  fool ! But  ’tis  just  like  all  the  rest  of  them  — there’s  not  one 
to  be  trusted ! Ah,  dare  she  deceive  me  in  this  way  ? She  shall 
dearly  pay  for  it ! 

Remy,  She  ought  to  pay  the  thhty  francs  for  it,  at  all  events. 

. Bert.  She  shan’t  have  it  to  say  that  she  could  laugh  at  me  in 
this  way.  I’ll  spend  every  sous  of  it.  {Puts  money  in  his  pocket.') 

Reniy.  Of  course,  very  proper.  {Listening  at  d.  e.)  Hark  ! I 
hear  a step  on  the  stairs.  The  enemy  approaches  ! Mask  the  bat- 
tery, and  close  up  the  breach.  {He  hastily  throws  hack  things  into 
drawer i and  closes  it.  Crosses  to  c.,  as  Madelaine  enters^  d.  f.  c., 
not  perceiving  him.  She  takes  off  her  shawl  and  honnety  and  places 
them  on  tablet  R.  h.  c.) 

Mad.  So,  I’ve  not  been  long,  you  see.  All  is  arranged.  You’re 
to  go  back  to  your  old  place  in  the  shop  directly.  They  are  waiting 
for  you. 

Bert.  {Sm'lily.)  Then  they’ll  have  to  wait  a long  time,  I fancy. 

Mad.  ( Surp7'ised.)  What  say  you  ? 

Bert.  I say  that  they  will  wait  a long  time. 

Mad.  But  I’ve  promised  your  master. 

Bert.  But  I’ve  promised  another  ^ — and  so  I’m  going. 

Mad.  Merciful  Heaven  ! what  a change  ! 

Remy.  ( Coming  down^  L.)  The  fact  is,  we’ve  given  our  word  to 
Bour dichon.  Our  honor  is  engaged,  and 

Mad.  Ah,  Remy  ! {To  Bertrand.)  I see  — I understand  — 
and  all  your  promises,  all  your  good  resolutions,  have  vanished  in 
the  air,  now  he  has  come  back  again. 

Bc7't.  And  a very  good  thing  it  is  that  he  has  come  back  ; for  he 
is  a real  friend,  and  doesn’t  deceive  me. 

Mad.  What ! 

Bert.  There  is  no  mystery  or  falsehood  about  him.  He  neither 
lies  to  me  nor  betrays  me. 

Mad.  {Taking  his  hand.)  Bertrand,  with  what  a strange  air  you 
speak  this ! 

Bert.  Leave  me  ! let  me  alone.  He  is  not  like  your  sex.  He 
doesn’t  caress  you  with  with  one  hand  to  strike  you  with  the  other. 
{Wresting  his  hand  away.) 

Mad.  In  heaven’s  name,  explain  yourself. 

Be7't.  I shan’t.  Now,  Remy,  I’m  ready. 

Remy.  Good  morning,  Madame  Bertrand. 

Mad.  {Betammg  Bertrand.)  I implore  you,  do  not  quit  me 
thus  ! If  I have  done  WTong,  if  you  think  I have  done  wrong,  at 
least  allow  me  the  opportunity  of  justifying  myself,  if  I can ! 
Speak ! speak  ! 

Bert.  {Hesitatingly.)  Well ! 

Remy.  {Aside  to  him.)  Yes,  speak.  Ask  her  pardon. 

Bert.  {Throwing  her  off.)  You  are  right.  (2b  Madelaine.)  I 
shall  not  speak.  I have  nothing  to  say  to  you.  Now,  Remy,  come, 
come. 

Remy.  {Aside  going  up.)  I’m  master  of  the  field,  again.  {To 
Madelaine.)  I wish  you  a very  good  day,  Madame  Bertrand. 

[Exit,  D.  F.  C. 
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Mad.  {Clinging  to  Bertrand.)  But,  husband  ! dear  husband. 

Bert.  {Throwing  her  off.')  Leave  me!  leave  me!  Let  me  go,  I 
say  ! {Rushes  out^  d.  f.  c.) 

Mad.  Abandoned,  abandoned  again  ! Ah,  wretched  Madelaine, 
it  was  but  a dream.  Now  I have  need  of  all  my  firmness  and  cour- 
age, for  this  is  the  very  hour  that  I have  appointed  the  nurse  to 
come,  to  whose  care  I have  been  recommended  by  the  doctor  to  con- 
fide my  infant.  But  let  me  get  all  prepared  for  his  departure,  and 
his  money,  too ; the  money  which  I am  obliged  to  give  to  her  who 
takes  him  from  me,  when  I would  a thousand  times  rather  have 
kept  him  by  my  -side.  {Goes  to  drawer,  R.  h.)  Open,  the  lock 
forced,  every  thing  in  disorder  ! who  can  have  done  this  ? O,  great 
Heaven  ! {Searches  drawer.)  Not  here  ! not  here  ! They  must 
have  taken  it.  (Bertrand  and  Hemy  sing  without.  Rushes  to  d. 
p.,  calling.)  Bertrand  ! Bertrand  ! it  is  our  child’s  life  ! It  was  to 
save  our  infant ! — Gone  out  of  hearing.  He  has  gone,  {Sinks  into 
chair,  R.  h.,)  and  I am  left  without  resource  — utterly  without 
hope  ! What  is  to  be  done  ? A nurse,  they  said,  a nurse  he  must 
have,  or  I should  see  him  die  by  inches  before  my  eyes.  Nothing 
but  that  could  save  him.  {Rises.)  Die  ? die  before  my  eyes  ? No, 
no,  no  ! {Kneeling.)  Great  Heaven,  thou  art  too  merciful  to  per- 
mit this  ! Thou  wilt  not  abandon  a mother  and  her  child.  Though 
man  forsakes  me,  thou  wilt  not.  Ah  ! {Rises  as  if  struck  by  a sudden 
thought.)  Man  ! but  man  does  not  forsake  me  wholly.  There  is 
an  asylum  for  orphans  — an  asylum  for  those  infants  whose  parents 
are  unable  to  provide  for  them  — the  hospital  for  foundlings.  There, 
at  all  events,  he  will  live.  I shall  see  him  no  more  — but  he  will 
live.  I shall  die  of  grief  and  despair  at  his  loss  — but  he  will  live. 

\Exit,  R.  1 E. 


Scene  II.  — French  street.  Bertrand  and  Hemy  are  heard  sing* 
ing  without,  and  enter,  1»e.  l.  h. 

Bert.  {Tipsy.)  I say,  Hemy  ! where  the  devil  are  you  going  to  ? 

Remy.  What’s  that  to  you,  I pray  ? 

Bert.  What  is  it  to  me  ? Why,  it’s  an  infernal  long  way  — 
that’s  all  — wherever  it  is. 

Remy.  Well,  why  did  you  follow  me,  then  ? I told  you  to  wait 
for  me  at  the  wineshop. 

Bert.  At  the  wineshop  ? what,  alone,  eh  ? and  not  a sous  in  my 
pocket ; for  we’ve  spent  it  all ! No,  no,  I thank  you.  Confound  this 
damned  eau  de  vie,  that  you  have  made  me  swallow  after  the 
wine ; it  has  set  my  head  staggering,  and  my  head  has  set  my  legs 
staggering,  and  altogether.  I’ll  be  hanged  if  I can  go  much  further. 

Remy.  There  should  be  a stone  bench  in  front  of  a house,  some- 
where hereabouts.  Ah,  that’s  it  yonder — go,  lay  down  and  take  a 
I nap.  It’s  near  this  spot  that  I’ve  some  business  to  transact. 

Bert.  Where  the  devil  are  we  ? 

Remy.  Near  the  Rue  de  Enfer  ; don’t  you  recognize  it,  yonder? 

Bert.  What ! you’ve  got  business  to  transact  in  the  Rue  de  En- 
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fer  ? Yes,  this  is  it  — there’s  the  hospital,  and  there’s  the  old  turn- 
wheel. 

Remy.  Exactly ! that’s  the  place  where  sensible  mothers  come  to 
render  up  the  children  to  the  parental  cares  of  the  government. 

Bert.  Well,  that’s  no  business  of  yours.  You’ve  no  babies  to 
render  up  to  the  parental  care  of  the  government. 

Remy.  Well,  but 

Bert,  Then  what  the  devil  are  you  doing  here  vrith  the  govern- 
ment ? 

Remy,  Nothing.  I told  you  ; I’ve  an  appointment  on  this  spot. 

Bert,  ( Yawning,)  What,  with  the  government  ? 

Remy,  Poh  ! you’re  a fool ! Go  to  sleep  will  you,  yonder,  till 
I’m  at  liberty. 

Bert,  Well,  well,  but  upon  consideration  that  you  will  wake  me 
up  when  he  comes. 

Remy,  He  — who  ? 

Bert,  The  government.  I never  saw  him.  I should  like  very 

much  to  see  this  droll  government  — this  farcical  govern 

(Slow  music,')  [Exit,  yawning,  1 e.  r.  h. 

Remy,  Good  night.  [Exit,  1 e.  r.  h. 


Scene  III.  — Rue  de  Enfer,  The  hospital  for  foundlings,  G,'D,used, 
R.  of  T>,  a bell,  L.  of  T),  a turner's  wheel,  for  depositing  the  in- 
fants.  Large  gate  in  front,  lamp  suspended,  lighted.  Railing  run- 
ning up  stage  from  it  obliquely.  Stone  bench  R.  2 e.  Stage  half 
dark.  Slow  and  cautious  music,  Bertrand  discovered  asleep  on 
bench,  R.  H.  Enter  Remy,  ij.  e.  r.  h. 

Remy,  So  he’s  fast,  and  it  is  better  that  he  should  be  ; his  pres- 
ence might  not  be  acceptable  to  my  customer,  whom  I only  know 
by  letter  at  present. 

Enter  Appiani,  l.  it.  'e,,  in  a cloak.  He  remains  at  back,  watching 
Remy  during  the  rest  of  his  speech. 

But  by  whom,  if  his  letters  turn  out  right,  I shall  gain  more  in  one 
night  than  I could  scrape  together  in  six  months  by  working  in  the 
shop.  But  it  is  full  the  hour,  and  he  doesn’t  come. 

Appiani,  (Touching  Remy’s  shoulder,)  He  is  here.  (Chord  of 
music,) 

Remy,  Ah,  monsieur ! (Is  about  to  turn  round,  when  Appiani 
places  a hand  on  each  shoulder,  and  prevents  him,) 

Appi,  I forbid  you  to  look  around. 

Remy,  (Angrily,)  What  ! you  forbid  ? 

Appi,  Yes  I do  ; that  is,  if  I am  to  pay  you  ; and  on  this  con- 
sideration you  shall  have  double  the  sum  I first  named.  If  you 
refuse  you  shall  have  nothing  at  all  — for  I shall  seek  another  agent. 
Remy,  Oh,  very  well ; I shall  be  blind  then. 

Appi,  You  say  that  on  this  spot  we  shall  be  able  to  obtain  what 
we  require. 
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Eemy,  < I’ll  answer  for  it  we  shall. 

AppL  But  without  noise  or  violence. 

Remy,  Yes,  without  either.  A couple  hundred  francs  for  the 
woman,  and 

AppL  Four  hundred  for  you. 

Remy,  Exactly ! All  will  be  right,  I’ll  engage.  Where  must 
the  object  be  taken  to  ? 

Appi.  You  will  hand  it  over  to  me  here,  in  exchange  for  your 
money,  and  when  you  have  received  the  amount  we  part ; you  go 
one  way,  and  I another. 

Remy.  Very  good.  I see  I’m  to  be  a sort  of  blind  agent  — exe- 
cute the  commission  with  eyes  closed.  But  I ask  why  you  don’t 
operate  in  the  affair  yourself. 

Appi.  Because  another  might  be  less  docile,  or  see  more  clearly 
than  I intend  you  should,  and  I don’t  wish  to  lay  myself  open  to 
the  possibility  of  future  recognition. 

Remy,  But  suppose  she  should  recognize  me  at  some  future 
time  ? 

Appi.  That  is  the  very  hazard  I pay  you  for  encountering  — and 
if  she  does  you  will  still  not  know  who  I am. 

Remy.  Oh,  ah,  yes  — I can’t  comprehend  it,  though. 

Appi.  Precisely  what  I wished.  I never  intended  that  you 
should. 

Remy.  Very  well.  It’s  all  the  same.  Hark!  hush  I attention! 
{Looks  offy  R.  H.  1 E.)  Somebody  is  coming.  ’Tis  a female,  and 
no  doubt  one  of  the  sort  we  want.  Retire,  and  leave  me  to  man- 
age the  affair.  I 

Appiani,  who  has  kept  behind  Remy  all  the  scene^  exit,  1 TJ.  B. 

Madelaine  enters,  R.  e.,  with  mfant  wrapped  in  shawl. 

Mad.  Yes,  this  is  the  place. 

Remy.  {Up  street,  l.  h.)  What  do  I see  ? 

Mad.  Ah,  some  one  here.  {Retires  hastily t R.  4 e.) 

Remy.  Bertrand’s  wife  — she  has  tracked  us  and  followed  us, 
doubtless  to  get  back  the  money.  If  she  recognizes  me  my  specula- 
tion may  be  spoiled  altogether.  ( Turm  up  stage,  and  meets  Appi- 
ani, who  has  reentered,  L.  u.  e.) 

Appim  Well,  that  woman 

Remy.  Is  not  here  in  our  business.  Let  us  take  different  sides 
of  the  street,  and  before  an  hour  passes  you  shall  be  satisfied.  {Ex~ 
eunt,  Remy  l.  2 e.,  Appiani  r.  2 e.) 

Mad.  {ReMering,  u.  e.  r.  h.)  No  one  is  here  now.  Yes,  this 
is  the  place.  Three  time^  to-night  have  I entered  the  street  and 
turned  back,  without  having  the  courage  to  proceed.  But  it  must 
be  ! it  must  be  ! if  I would  not  see  him  die  of  cold  and  hunger  in 
my  very  arms  ! Die  ! my  infant  die  ! That  dear  babe  die,  whose 
pillow  I’ve  so  often  watered  with  my  tears  ! Ah,  I thought  I was 
unhappy  then  ; but  now,  when  I have  come  to  separate  from  this, 
my  only  remaining  joy  on  earth  — when  I am  about  to  abandon 
him  to  the  care  of  strangers  — - my  dear  child  — he  does  not  hear 
me,  but  Heaven  hears  me  — in  thy  stead  Heaven  sees  my  teaft  — 
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Heaven  will  hear  my  prayers,  and  bear  witness  to  the  vow  I’ve 
made  to  live  but  for  thee  — to  work  unceasingly  day  and  night,  un- 
til I can  provide  the  means  to  reclaim  thee ! For  they  will  give 
thee  back  to  me ! Oh,  yes,  yes ! If  I did  not  know  this  we  would 
die  together,  ere  I would  part  from  thee ; they  are  good  and  kind, 
they  will  take  every  care  of  thee,  and  they  will  take  care  of  that 
which  I have  put  around  thee,  that  I should  be  able  at  some  future 
day  to  describe  and  recognize  thee  — all  is  here.  {^Opening  shawl.') 
Oh,  merciful  powers  ! he  is  cold,  deathly  cold.  I have  tarried  too 
long,  I fear,  already.  It  must  — it  must  be.  Farewell  — farewell, 
my  dear,  loved,  blessed  boy,  {Embracing  child.)  farewell  ! {Slow 
music.  She  goes  up  slowly  and  feebly  towards  hospital^  c. , rings  belli 
and  places  child  in  turnwheeli  which  revolvesy  and  the  child  disappears. 
Mad.,  overcome  by  her  feelings i shrieks.)  I will  not  — I will  not  — 
give  me  — give  me  back  my  — ( TotterSi  and  falls  senseless  c.  of  stage, 
Bertrand,  aroused  by  the  cryi  awakes  and  rises  hastily.) 

Bert.  Hallo  ! W'hat  is  that,  Remy  ? Remy  ! He  is  not  here.  It  is 
strange ; I thought  I heard  a shriek,  that  went  through  my  very  heart. 
Bah!  I was  dreaming.  But  where  the  devil’s  Remy?  {Stumbles 
over  the  body  of  Mad.)  Remy  ! Remy  ! What  the  deuse  is  this  ? 
A woman,  senseless.  {Stoops,  and  raises  her  a little.)  Great  God,  ’tis 
Madelaine  I ( To  her.)  Madelaine  ! my  poor  Madelaine  ! 

Mad.  {Recovering.)  My  child  abandoned,  lost  to  me  ! 

Bert.  Our  child ! What  says  she,  and  why  do  I find  her  here  at 
this  hour,  and  close  to  this  hospital  ? I shudder.  Madelaine  ! 

Mad.  {Recognizing  him.)  Ah,  Bertrand!  {Disengaging  ^herself 
from  his  arms,  and  recoiling.)  Leave  me  ! leave  me  ! {Crosses  to  r.) 

Bert,  (l.)  Tell  me,  at  least,  what  has  brought  you  here.  Tell 
me,  where  is  — where  is  our  child  ? 

Mad.  (r.,  stops.)  Our  child  — you  would  know  where  he  is? 
Well,  hearken.  I have  placed  him  THERE  ! {Pointing  to  the  hos- 
pital.) 

Bert.  {Horror  struck.)  There,  in  the  hospital  for  foundlings  ? 

Mad.  Yes,  I have  placed  him  there;  I have  condemned  him  to 
live  far  from  his  mother,  to  eat  the  bread  of  charity. 

Bert.  My  child,  my  poor  child  ! And  you  — and  you  have  done 
this  — you  ? 

Mad.  Yes,  I have  done  this.  But  no — no  — ’tis  false-.- ’twas 
not  I;  ’twas  you — you!  Do  you  hear?  you  alone.  Who  w^as  it 
that  in  one  year  squandered  the  hard  earnings  of  ten  ? Was  it  me  ? 
Who  was  it  that  brought  want  and  misery  to  our  home  ? Was  it  me  ? 
Who  W'as  it  that  dissipated  our  last  resources  ? Who  was  it  that 
plucked  the  bread  from  that  poor  infant’ s mouth  ? W as  it  me  ? 
Speak  ! speak  ! ^ 

Bert.  {Overcome.)  No,  no,  I have  caused  it  all.  I am  a villain  ; 
I know  it,  I feel  it.  But  surely  you  migjit  have  spoken  freely  to 
me  ; you  might  have  told  me  the  state  to  which  w^e  were  reduced,  and 
reason  would  have  returned,  and  given  me  courage  and  determi- 
nation to  labor  ever  so  hard  when  it  became  a question  of  abandoning 
our  child. 

{Despairingly.)  Yes,  courage  and  determination  to  labor. 
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I know  it  well,  for  I found  it  ever  in  the  midst  of  all  my  sufferings. 
Labor  can  repair  many  things  ; I know  that  well,  too,  for  I worked 
night  and  day  since  the  moment  the  doctor  said  to  me,  “ If  your 
infant  have  not  a nurse  to  minister  to  him  that  nourishment  which 
you  yourself  are  incapable  of  affording  him,  he  will  die.”  Night 
and  day  I worked,  and  in  seven  weeks  I had  saved  all  the  money 
necessary  to  compass  this,  sufficiently  as  earthly  means  could  do  so, 
to  assure  his  existence  ; this  money  I carefully  concealed^  for  it  loas  the 
life  of  my  child.  But  a thief,  a wretched  thief  introduced  himself 
into  our  poor  chamber ; he  discovered  my  treasure ; he  tore  it  from 
me,  and  this  robber  was  you  — you 

Bert,  Yes,  villain  that  I am,  it  was  — it  was.  But  hearken.  . 
I will  devise  some  means  to  get  it  back.  Come,  come. 

Mad,  Approach  me  not ; touch  me  not ; the  sight  of  you,  even, 
fills  me  with  horror.  Ah,  it  astonishes  you,  no  doubt,  to  hear  me 
speak  thus ; me,  who  have  so  long  supported  your  ill  treatment  with- 
out complaint ! But  go  — go  — I cast  you  off  — 1 know  you  no 
more. 

Bert,  {Weeping,)  Madelaine,  I seek  not  to  justify  myself ; I feel 
that  I cannot.  I will  not  ti'y  to  show  you  all  that  is  passing  at  this 
moment  in  my  heart.  I — I — feel  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  do 
that  either.  But  though  you  drive  me  from  you,  though  you  forbid 
me  your  presence,  I have  one  thing  to  ask  of  you  ; tell  me  how  the 
infant  can  be  recognized,  by  what  marks  can  we  procure  his  res- 
toration ? 

Mad,  I will  not. 

Bert,  Why  so  ? 

Mad,  {Bitterly,)  Because  you  are  on  the  highway  to  — to  the 
galleys,  and  I don’t  wiSh  that  you  should  be  able  to  show  him  the 
road  there. 

Bert,  {Angrily,)  Take  care,  Madelaine,  take  care. 

Mad,  {In  tears,)  Oh,  kill  me  if  you  will ! Death  would  be  hap- 
piness to  what  I now  endure. 

Bert,  {In  anguish,)  O Madelaine  ! can  nothing  move  you  > 

Mad,  Nothing.  I would  rather  die  than  inform  you. 

Bert,  {Weeping,)  You  are  cruel,  Madelaine,  you  are  cruel;  I am 
sufficiently  punished.  There  needed  not  this  last  blow  from  your 
hand  to  overwhelm  me.  (Appiani  enters^  R.  u.  e.  ; observing  them^ 
he  conceals  himself  under  the  gateway ^ c.,  and  makes  notes  on  tablets,) 
Quit  me  if  you  will,  curse  me  if  you  will,  but  at  least  leave  me  the 
hope  that  one  day  I may  be  able,  by  labor  and  privation,  to  reclaim 
our  child. 

Mad,  Well,  well,  I — I will  tell  you. 

Bert,  Ah ! 

Mad,  But  remember,  I never  see  you  again  except  you  bring 
him  with  you. 

Bert.  So  be  it. 

Mad.  I fastened  to  his  neck  a paper,  on  which  his  name  was 
written  in  full  — Charles  Bertrand. 

Bert,  Well ! 

Mad,  { Weeping,)  I tied  around  his  neck  my  marriage  ring,  and 
3 * 
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placed  on  his  bosom  the  small  square  piece  of  blessed  wood  that  the 
holy  priest  gave  me  when  he  was  christened,  and  which  hung  above 
his  cradle. 

Bert.  Is  this  all  ? 

Mad.  Yes,  all ; and  now  farewell.  [Exity  n.  1 e. 

Bert.  Farewell,  Madelaine.  I will  restore  him  to  you ; I swear  it. 

[Exity  U.  E.  L.  H. 

Appi,  (jDovm  c.y  reading  his  hooh.')  “ Charles  Bertrand,  a mar- 
riage ring,  and  a small  square  piece  of  blessed  wood.’"  {Goes  up  to 
doory  C.,  rings  belly  the  door  opensy  and  he  goes  in.  Act  Drop  descends.') 


ACT  III. 

Scene  I.  — A richly  furnished  saloon  in  the  mansion  of  the  Countess 
de  Bassi^res.  c.  doors  at  hacky  doors  n.  and  L.  2 e.  Table  and  two 
chairs  n.  h.  A table  and  two. chairs  L.  h.  On  table  L.  h.  a casket y 
containing  a purse  of  money  and  a hand  bell.  Enter  Adelaide 
lowed  by  Charlotte,  from  R.  2 e. 

Ade.  Very  well ! This  female,  you  say,  has  been  unfortunate  in 
her  marriage,  and  is  in  slender  circumstances. 

Char.  Yes,  my  lady. 

Ade.  Can  her  honesty  be  answered  for  ? 

Char.  O yes,  indeed,  my  lady  ! My  cousin  Marguerite  says  that 
she  is  every  thing  that  can  be  desired,  as  far  as  that  goes,  and  that 
she  is  most  painstaking  and 

Ade.  Well  then,  when  she  comes  let  me  see  her.  (Charlotte 
bowsy  and  exit  c.  d.)  Two  days,  two  whole  days,  and  no  news  of 
my  child ! What  can  be  the  meaning  of  this  continued  silence  ? I 
dread  to  reflect.  O,  would  I had  never  suffered  him  to  quit  me ! 
But  the  physicians  all  assured  me  that  the  country  air  would  be  so 
much  better  for  him,  and  I was  ill  and  unable  to  move  from  my  bed. 

Enter  Guillaume,  c.  d.  l. 

Guil.  Mons.  Henri  de  Bassieres. 

Ade.  {Aside.)  Henri  ! show  him  up.  {Exit  Guil.)  I was  aware 
of  this  visit,  and  yet  now  the  moment  has  arrived,  I dread  to  meet 
him  once  again. 

Enter  Henri,  c.  d.  l.  h.,  shown  on  by  Guil.,  who  exit  c. 

Henri,  (l.  Quickly  taking  Adelaide’s  hand.)  Adelaide,  dear 
Adelaide  ! {Letting  fall  her  hand.)  But  pardon  me,  madame. 

Ade.  (r.)  Nay,  what  have  I to  pardon,  Henri,  and  why  should  I 
not  leave  my  hand  in  yours,  my  oldest  friend,  the  companion  of  my 
infancy,  and  the  nearest  relation  of  my  late  husband  ? 

Henri.  Your  husband!  But  Heaven  has  taken  him  from  the 
world,  and  I will  not  think  of  the  wrong  he  wrought  me. 
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Ade*  If  you  speak  of  the  wrong  — the  property  which  the  injus- 
tice of  your  aunt  gave  wholly  to  him,  believe  me  the 

Henri,  Not  a word,  say  not  a word  on  that  subject.  You  must 
know,  Adelaide,  it  is  not  that  which  I regret.  No ; 1 entreated  this 
interview  to  assure  you  that  the  love  which  I have  felt  for  you  since 
childhood  is  still  unchanged  — that  I am  now,  as  ever,  devoted  to 
you  — that  my  destiny  is  in  your  hands. 

Ade,  Henri,  speak  to  me  no  more  of  love,  for  I am  no  longer  my 
own  mistress. 

Hejiri,  Great  Heaven  ! But  no  — it  is  impossible  ! 

Ade,  My  friend,  look  on  these  features  ! do  they  not  tell  you 
that  I am  sulfering,  have  suffered  most  severely  ? 

Henri.  You,  Adelaide  ? You,  madame  ? 

Ade.  Does  it  astonish  you?  You  supposed,  then,  because  I 
was  married  to  a man  worth  three  millions  of  francs,  that  I must  be 
happy  ! Ah,  no,  Henri ! it  was  not  with  my  own  good  will  that  I 
became  the  Countess  de  Bassieres  ; and  yet  Heaven  knows  that  1 
sought  to  fulfil  the  duties  of  my  station  with  sincerity  and  truth; 
and  at  the  death  bed  of  my  husband  neither  tears  or  prayers  were 
wanting  on  my  part  for  his  recovery  ; for  I thought  no  longer  of  the 
marriage  that  had  been  forced  upon  me.  It  was  the  father  of  my 
then  unborn  infant  that  alone  occupied  my  mind. 

Henri.  But  his  death  has  set  you  at  liberty. 

Ade.  Hearken  ! I was  not  alone  beside  my  husband’s  couch. 
During  his  illness  and  last  dreadful  agonies,  another  was  there  — a 
friend  of  the  Count  de  Bassieres  — Dr.  Appiani. 

Appiani  appears^  listening^  L.  2 e. 

Henri.  Appiani ! 

Ade.  Do  you  know  him  ? 

Henri.  Humph!  No  — perhaps  — proceed. 

Ade.  Like  me,  he  was  most  attentive  to  the  invalid.  Almost  at 
the  last  hour  of  life,  my  husband  placed  my  hand  in  that  of  his, 
saying,  “ Adelaide,  if  you  should  require  a guide  and  guard  through 
life,  think  of  him  — of  my  dearest,  kindest  friend.” 

Henri.  And  is  this  the  only  engagement  ? 

Ade.  Listen,  I pray  you.  Some  time  after  the  count’s  death  I 
returned  to  France  ; but  the  fatigue  I had  undergone  had  so  shat- 
tered my  health,  that  when  at  length  my  infant  saw  light,  the  ties 
that  bound  him  to  existence  seemed  so  fragile  and  feeble,  and  my 
own  tenure  of  life  hung  by  so  light  a thread,  that  those  around  us 
said  there  scarcely  remained  a hope  of  preserving  either. 

Henri.  But  Heaven  willed  it  otherwise. 

Ade.  True,  Heaven  willed  it  otherwise.  Still,  it  was  necessary 
that  my  son  should  breathe  a more  pure  air  than  that  of  Paris ; he  was 
taken  from  my  arms  almost  ere  I had  pressed  him  to  my  heart.  He 
went.  I w'as  confined  to  a bed  of  suffering.  Since  that  fatal  day, 
now  near  three  months  past,  the  orders  of  the  physicians  have  still 
enchained  me  here ; each  hour  has  been  productive  of  new  terrors  — 
new  alarms.  One  day  they  wrote  to  me  that  he  was  dying.  I be- 
seech you,  think  of  this ! dying ! and  in  the  agony  of  my  grief  I 
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said  to  Appiani,  “You,  you,  save  him ! but  save  him,  and  I am 
yours** 

Henri.  (Overwhelmed.)  His ! 

Ade.  He  went.  Heaven  seemed  to  second  his  efforts.  Letter 
after  letter  has  arrived,  containing  more  reassuring  tidings  ; 'but  for 
these  last  two  days  all  my  fears  have  returned  with  tenfold  force ; for 
during  this  time 

Appi.  (^Advancing i c.)  During  this  time,  madame,  your  child 
has  been  saved. 

Ade.  (r.)  Saved  ? 

Henri.  (^Aside^  L.  h.,'  examining  Appiani.)  *Tis  he  ! *tis  he  ! 

Ade.  Saved,  say  you  ? 

Appi.  Yes,  madame  ; and  for  entire  reassurance  I have  brought 
him  hither.  He  is  there.  (^Pointing  to  l.  2 e.) 

Ade.  O,  thanks  ! thanks  ! (^Rushes  off,  L.  2 e.  ; follows 

her.) 

Heny'i.  This  audacity  confounds  me.  He  was  agitated  when  he 
first  saw  me.  Yes  — it  must  — it  must  be  he.  But  how  shall  I 
unmask  him  ? 

Enter  Guillaume,  showing  in  Madelaine,  c.  d.  l.  h. 

Guil.  W ait  here,  and  my  lady  shall  be  informed  of  your  coming. 

\Exit,  D.  L.  2 E. 

Henri.  And  shall  I leave  Adelaide  in  the  hands  of  such  a man  r 
Never ! never  ! [Exit  rapidly,  c.  d.  l.  h. 

Mad.  (^Looking  around.)  That  voice  ! Monsieur  Henri.  Ah,  he 
did  not  recognize  me.  Misery  changes  me  quickly.  Since  I have 
been  alone  I have  asked  Marguerite  to  bring  me  to  this  house, 
where  she  had  found  a place  for  me.  (^Looking  around.)  How 
beautiful ! 

Enter  Adelaide,  l.  2 y,.,  followed  hy  Guillaume,  who  exit,  c.  d.  l.  h 

Ade.  (l.)  Ah,  you  are  doubtless  the  person  who  has  been  recom- 
mended to  my  service.  Come  here ; come,  don’t  be  afraid. 

Mad.  (r.)  Yes,  madame — I am.  I — but  — I cannot  surely 
be  deceived  — ’tis  Mademoiselle  Adelaide  — I beg  pardon,  I mean 
to  say  the  Countess  de  Bassi^res. 

Ade.  You  know  me.  Why,  yes,  I think  I recollect  those  fea- 
tures ; you  are  the  young  woman  who  was  married  on  the  same  day 
as  myself. 

Mad.  A year  ago.  Yes,  madame. 

Ade.  Whom  I met  at  the  church  door 

Mad.  And  afterwards  at  your  park  gates.  Alas ! madame,  I did 
not  know  that  you  had  returned  from  abroad.  Heaven  has  heard 
my  prayers  for  your  welfare  — you  are  happy. 

Ade.  What  brings  you  here,  Madelaine  ? 

Mad.  I have  lost  my  boy,  madame,  and 

Ade.  Dead  ? 

Mad.  No,  not  dead  ! Madame,  there  is  an  establishment  where 
bad  mothers  abandon  their  infants ; but  believe  me  — O,  believe 
me  — it  was  not  I ivho  placed  him  there  ! It  was  poverty,  wretch- 
edness, necessity. 
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Ade»  He  shall  be  reclaimed. 

Mad,  Heclaimed  ? Alas  ! I have  not  the  means. 

Ade,  But  I have.  (^Goes  to  tablet  l.  h.,  opens  casket t takes  out 
purscy  and  gives  it  to  Madelaine.)  Here,  take  this,  pay  all,  every 
thing  they  demand  ; and  if  there  is  not  enough  in  the  purse,  return 
and  you  shall  have  more.  Heaven  be  thanked,  I can  well  spare  it, 
twenty  times  the  sum,  if  necessary. 

Mad,  And  I shall  see  him  ! I shall  once  again  fold  him  in  my 
arms ! 

• Ade,  Nay,  more ; you  shall  bring  him  here  — he  shall  be  brought 
up  with  my  own  — and  you  shall  quit  me  no  more. 

Mad,  Oh,  thanks,  madame ! thanks  ! 

Ade,  Go,  go  ! lose  not  a moment. 

Mad.  I cannot  speak  my  gratitude  ! The  devotion  of  a life  can 
never  repay  the  vast  debt  I owe  you  ! My  child  ! my  dear  child  ! 

\^Exit  hastily y c.  n.  l.  h. 

Ade.  Poor  Madelaine  ! Kind  Heaven,  receive  my  thanks  ; thou 
hast  enabled  me  to  minister  to  her  happiness. 

Enter  Appiani,  l.  2 e. 

Appi,  Now,  madame,  having  restored  your  child  to  health,  and 
carefully  bestowed  him  in  yonder  room,  I claim  your  promise. 

Ade,  Fix  the  day  of  our  union  when  you  will,  I shall  not  hesi- 
tate one  moment,  believe  me.  I have  given  you  my  word,  and  I 
will  be  yours. 

Appi,  And  in  return  I swear  that  my  whole  life  shall  be  devoted 
to  thought  alone  of  yours  and  this  dear  child’s  happiness. 

Enter  Madelaine,  greatly  agitatedy  c.  d.  l.  h. 

Mad.  (c.)  They  have  robbed  me  ! They  have  stolen  him  ! 

Ade,  (a.)  Whom  ? 

Mad,  My  child. 

Appi,  (l.  h.)  Stolen  your  child  ? From  your  house  ? 

Mad.  No,  monsieur  — no  ! Had  he  been  with  me  no  power 
could  have  torn  us  asunder  ! No,  but  my  misery  forced  me  to 
abandon  him. 

Appi,  To  abandon  him  ! 

Mad,  Thanks  to  this  kind  lady,  I had  the  means  to  reclaim  him. 
I flew  to  the  place.  I gained  admittance.  I asked  for  him.  They 
replied  that  a man  had  been  there  — a rich  man  — for  he  had  left 
them  gold,  a large  sum  for  the  benefit  of  the  house ; they  told  me 
that  this  man  had  described  the  different  things  I had  put  upon  my 
boy’s  person  — the  very  name  — the  very  name  I had  given  — so 
that  I might  recognize  him  — my  marriage  ring  — a small  piece  of 
holy  wood  which  the  priest  had  given  me  — all  — all  — and  that  he 
had  taken  him  away  they  knew  not  where.  Then  my  senses  seemed 
to  desert  me.  How  I left  the  place  I know  not.  Mv  brain  is  on 
fire.  1 — I — 

Ade.  Be  calm,  be  calm  ; we  will  get  your  child  back. 

Appi,  {Recognizing  Madelaine,  taking  stagcy  l.  h.)  ’Tis  she  ! 
’tis  she  ! 
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Mad,  O,  madame  ! if  the  most  anxious  and  affectionate  care  of 
your  dear  child  can  repay  this  kindness 

Ade,  ’Tis  there,  Madelaine.  (^Pointing  l.  2 e.  As  they  go 
towards  door  Appiani  tries  to  intercept  them;  but  too  late^  as  Made- 
laine, on  entering  room^  screams  out.") 

Mad.  (Rushing  on.  2 e.  l.  h.)  Ha  ! ’tis  he  ! ’tis  he  ! 

Ade.  He! 

Appi.  Ha ! (^Rushing  to  hell  on  tablet  L.  h.,  and  ringing  violently.) 

Mad.  ’Tis  my  child  ! 

Enter  Guillaume  and  four  servantst  c.  d.  l.  h. 

Appi.  She  is  mad!  Seize  her!  {Two  servants  seize  Made- 
laine, c.) 

Mad.  Mad  f 

Appi.  Yes,  mad  ! 

Tableau.  — Scene  closes  quick,  ' 


Scene  II.  — Street.  Enter  Appiani,  l.  h.  1 e. 

Appi.  All  goes  on  better  than  I dared  to  have  hoped,  and  those 
three  words,  “ She  is  mad,”  which  I first  pronounced  in  a moment 
of  agitation,  without  dreaming  of  their  lucky  application,  have 
answered  my  purpose  marvellously. 

Enter  Remy,  b.  1 e.,  observing  Appiani. 

She  is  by  this  time  secure  in  the  asylum.  This  marriage  is  a capital 
speculation,  but  it  is  likely  to  cost  me  dear.  First,  a rencontre  with 
this  infernal  cousin  Henri,  which  is  full  of  danger  ; then 

Remy.  (^At  his  elbow.)  Fifteen  hundred  francs,  which  you  are 
going  to  give  me. 

Appi.  (^Aside.)  Ha  ! he  here  ? What  want  you  ? 

Remy.  Fifteen  hundred  francs  — if  it’s  all  the  same  to  you. 

Appi.  I know  you  not.  Who  are  you  ? 

Remy.  Who  am  I ? I haven’t  got  a card  about  me,  hut  I think 
I can  refresh  your  memory  by  word  of  mouth.  I have  the  honor  to 
be  Pierre  Antoine  Nicholas  Remy,  the  man  whom  you  employed  to 
procure  a child  for  you  ; our  little  arrangement  was  momentarily 
interrupted,  and  you  took  advantage  of  that  to  hazard  a coup  with- 
out me.  You  snatched  the  bread  out  of  my  mouth,  and  for  that 
snatch  I demand  the  sum  of  two  thousand  francs. 

Appi.  And  is  that  all  you  have  to  say  to  me  ? 

Remy.  Well,  yes,  I believe  so,  unless  you  choose  to  make  it  two 
thousand  five  hundred. 

Appi.  Humph  ! You  are  an  impudent  dog,  of  whom  I know 
nothing.  Good  day. 

Remy.  O,  very  well.  Impudent  dog,  am  I ? and  you  won’t  tip 
up  the  three  thousand  francs,  eh  ? 

Appi.  Not  one  sous  ! and  I think  you  are  very  likely  to  find 
yourself  in  a prison  unless  you  immediately  take  yourself  off. 

Remy.  Take  myself  off?  O,  certainly,  ITl  take  myself  off. 
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(Goinffi  R.,  returns.)  I say!  just  lend  me  five  francs,  to  pay  cab 
hire  to  the  hotel  of  the  Countess  de  Bassi^res. 

Appi.  {Starting.)  The  Countess  de  Bassieres  ? 

Remy.  {Peevishly.)  Yes.  Or,  now  I think  of  it,  three  will  be 
enough.  I can  drive  to  the  hotel  of  Mons.  Henri  de  Bassieres,  her 
cousin  ; that  will  answer  my  purpose  just  as  well,  and  it’s  close  at  hand. 

Appi.  {Affrighted.)  Henri  de  Bassieres  ? you  then  know 

Remy.  Every  thing,  I know  that  you  have  palmed  Madelaine’s 
child  upon  the  countess  for  her  own,  in  order  to  effect  a brilliant 
marriage  for  yourself ; and  assuredly,  I never  could  have  conceived 
that  at  the  moment  of  concluding  so  capital  an  affair,  you  should 
have  kicked  it  all  down  for  a paltry  sum  of  three  thousand  five 
hundred  francs. 

Appi.  Speak  lower, 

Remy.  So  you  tingle,  tingle,  you  tingled  the  little  bell  without 
me,  did  you,  and  thought  you  had  managed  it  all  very  nicely  ; but 
you  haven’t,  you  see.  I smelt  a rat  when  I saw  you  from  the  other 
end  of  the  street,  under  the  gas  lamp.  I followed  you  w'hen  I came 
out,  and  once  upon  the  track,  I soon  ferreted  the  rest  out  from  all  I 
had  known  of  the  Bertrands.  Then  said  I to  myself,  “ Remy,  my 
dear  fellow,  he  has  tried  to  do  you  out  of  a paltry  four  hundred 
francs ; wait,  keep  your  weather  eye  open,  and  you’ll  make  him 
shell  out  to  the  tune  of  four  thousand.” 

Appi.  Silence  ! silence  I 

Remy.  {Loudly.)  ' O,  it’s  no  use  your  calling  out  silence.  You 
don’t  think  you  are  going  to  shut  me  up  here  ! You’d  find  it  some- 
what difficult  to  pass  me  off  upon  ’em  for  an  unhappy  mother,  who 
has  lost  her  senses. 

Appi.  But  if  I give  you  what  you  demand,  will  you  keep  my 
secret  ? 

Remy.  Humph  ! Well,  yes,  if  you’ll  hand  me  over  five  bank 
notes  for  one  thousand  francs  each,  I will, 

Appi.  You  shall  have  them. 

Remy.  {Aside.)  What  a fool  I was  that  I didn’t  auctioneer  it  up 
to  ten  ! 

Appi.  But  I don’t  intend,  by  giving  it  in  advance,  to  leave  my- 
self still  at  your  mercy.  My  friend,  you  shall  have  it  on  my  wed- 
ding day. 

Remy.  Agreed. 

Appi.  And  mean  time,  you  promise  not  to  betray  me. 

Remy.  I do.  I’ve  very  good  reasons  for  that.  First,  it  isn’t  to 
my  interest,  and  secondly,  I owe  a debt  of  hate  and  revenge  to  that 
milksop  Bertrand,  who  has  the  mean  spirit  to  go  to  work  again,  and 
the  insolence  to  kick  me  out  of  his  house. 

Appi.  Then  the  bargain  is  concluded. 

Remy.  And  this  time  I’ll  be  pretty  sure  that  you  don’t  ring  any 
more  changes  on  me.  I’ll  have  the  honor,  if  you  please,  to  be  an 
invited  guest  at  your  wedding.  I’ll  do  myself  the  pleasure  of 
accompanying  you  to  the  church,  and  on  the  porch,  before  we  enter, 
you’ll  do  me  the  favor  to  slip  the  bank  notes  into  my  hand,  and  I’ll 
put  them  in  my  pocket. 

Appi.  Yes,  I will. 
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Hemy,  Very  well.  Then  for  the  present  good  by.  (Crosses,  l.) 
Oh  ! but  I forgot ; it  will  be  impossible  for  me  to  present  myself 
dressed  in  this  way,  and  my  tailor  would  decline  giving  me  a new 
rig,  for  I haven’t  settled  for  some  tim^e. 

Appi.  {Giving purse,')  Take  this  and  leave  me.  You  shall  have 
the  rest,  according  to  our  understanding. 

Remy.  The  rest ! O,  for  shame  ! you  surely  won’t  let  this  count 
for  any  thing,  when  it  is  only  to  be  employed  in  fitting  me  out  to  do 
honor  to  your  own  nuptials. 

Appi,  Some  one  comes.  W ell,  go  ; I agree. 

Remy,  Good  by,  my  generous,  noble,  kind  friend.  [Exit^  l.  1 e. 

Appi,  So  that  danger  is  surmounted ; there  now  remains  but  Mad- 
elaine  to  cope  with,  and  soon  I hope  there  will  be  nothing  more^to 
be  feared  from  her.  Now  then  to  the  asylum.  [Exit,  R.  1 e. 


Scene  III.  — Reception  room  in  a lunatic  asylum.  Large  folding 
doors,  c.,  French  windows  on  each  side  of  c,  door,  all  open,  and  hacked 
by  garden.  Table  and  2 chairs,  L.  h.  ; writing  materials  and  small  bell 
on  table.  Enter  from  c.  d.  Dr.  Barthiell  and  Appiani. 

Appi,  (r.)  I come  on  the  part  of  Madame  de  Bassieres,  and  also  on 
my  own,  to  recommend  to  your  particular  care  one  of  your  patients. 

Dr,  B,  (l.)  Monsieur,  our  best  cares  are  equally  bestowed  on  all 
the  unfortunate  of  this  asylum. 

Appi.  We  fear  that  this  case  is  likely  to  prove  a tedious  one,  if  it 
be  at,  all  possible  to  effect  a cure.  No  matter;  whatever  sum  may 
be  necessary,  you  have  only  to  name  it. 

Dr,  B,  Pardon  me,  sir,  I never  make  it  a rule  to  accept  of  extra 
compensation  from  a private  source. 

Appi,  {Aside.)  That’s  not  the  road  to  his  heart.  I’ll  try  another. 
— Her  strange  hallucination  is  one  that  at  first  sight  might  deceive  a 
less  practised  eye  than  your  own.  It  seems  to  be  a sort  of  mono- 
mania, a fixed  idea,  that  having  lost  her  infant,  it  has  been  taken 
from  her  ; and  she  fancies  that  she  has  found  it  with  every  one  she 
sees.  Thus,  yesterday  having  by  chance  cast  her  eye  on  that  of 
Madame  de  Bassieres,  she  immediately  accused  that  noble  and  gen- 
erous lady,  her  greatest  benefactor,  of  this  odious  theft. 

Dr.  B,  Pray,  is  Madame  de  Bassieres  personally  known  to  you  ? 
Appi,  I have  been  the  medical  attendant  of  the  family  for  more 
than  a year. 

Dr,  B,  Indeed! 

Appi,  You  say  you  have  not  yet  visited  poor  Madelaine  this 
morning.  Perhaps  you  will  permit  me  to  ask  that  we  may  see  her 
together. 

Dr,  B.  With  pleasure  — certainly — certainly.  {Rings  bell  on 
table.  The  keeper  enters,  c.  l.  h.)  Bring  hither  the  female  from 
number  eight  in  your  ward.  {Keeper  exit,  l.  1 e.)  What  you 
have  told  me  of  this  person  has,  I must  confess,  put  an  end -in  a 
great  measure  to  some  doubt  as  to  her  real  state,  which  I felt  when 
I received  her. 
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Appi*  (^Aside*)  Just  as  I hoped  and  expected. 

Dr.  B.  She  is  here. 

Enter  Mad.  and  Keeper ^ l.  1 e.  Keeper  exity  c.,  at  sign  from  Br.  B. 

Mad.  Ah,  monsieur  ! have  pity  on  me,  I implore  you.  {^Seeing 
Appiani.)  Ah,  that  man!  *tis  he  who  would  sacrifice  me,  who 
avowed  that  I was  mad  — he  who  said  that  I had  spoken  falsely  — 
that 

Dr.  B.  (c.)  Nay,  nay,  reassure  yourself;  it  is  not  this  gentleman 
who  has  authority  here  ; 'tis  I,  I alone. 

Mad.  (L.)  Then  set  me  at  liberty. 

Dr.  B.  At  present  that  is  impossible  ; but  be  reasonable,  be  calm. 

Mad.  I am  reasonable,  I am  calm.  Speak  — question  me  — and 
you’ll  find  me  to  — go  on. 

Appi.  (R.)  In  the  midst  of  all  your  unhappiness  and  misery, 
have  — have  you  not  ever  retained  a grateful  recollection  of  one 
person  whom  you  believe  to  be  truly  compassionate  and  good  ? 

Mad.  I have  — I have  — ’tis  true. 

Appi.  And  this  person  — was  it  not  Madame  de  Bassieres  ? 

Mad.  It  was  — that  is  most  true. 

Appi.  When  you  were  ofiered  a situation  in  the  service  of  a 
young  lady,  were  you  not  informed  that  she  had  an  infant  ? 

Mad.  Yes,  I was  informed  so. 

Appi.  Bo  you  think  it  can  be  possible  that  this  lady,  who  has 
done  every  thing  to  succor  you,  should  have  received  you  at  her 
house  to  place  you  near  her  child,  which  she  was  conscious  was  yours  ? 

Mad.  I know  not,  I cannot  tell.  All  I know  is,  that  the  child 

IS  MINE. 

Appi.  {Aside  to  Br.  B.)  You  hear.  We  will  visit  you  soon, 
again,  Madelaine.  In  a short  time,  thanks  to  the  skill  of  our  excel- 
lent friend  here,  you  will  comprehend  that  the  loss  which  you  have 
undergone  has  for  a while  unsettled  your  reason. 

Mad.  Again  that  thought  — unsettled  my  reason. 

Appi.  Adieu,  Madelaine,  adieu. 

Mad.  If  indeed  it  be  so. 

App.  Let  us  now  retire  and  compare  opinions. 

[Exit  with  Br.  B.,  c.  d.  r.  h. 

Mad.  If  it  be  true  — if  my  misfortunes  — if  what  I have  suffered 
so  long  have  made  me  really  mad  — Yes,  it  is  true.  I feel  my  brains 
on  fire.  All  my  recollections  are  deceptions  — that  night  at  the 
hospital  gate,  the  sacrifice  my  misery  imposed  upon  me,  that  cruel 
separation,  the  hope  of  one  day  reclaiming  him  — all  deceptions,  all ! 
( With  terror.')  Mad  ! great  Heaven,  I am  mad  1 {^ees  Bertrand, 
who  enters  c.  d.  l.  She  utters  a shriek.)  Ah,  Bertrand  ! he  will  tell 
me ; now  I shall  know  the  truth.  {Rushing  to  him.)  Speak  ! speak ! 

Bert.  {Sorrowfully.)  My  poor  wife,  to  find  you  in  such  a state ! 

Mad.  (R.)  O,  waste  not  your  breath  in  pity ! answer  me. 

Bert.  (L.)  What  ? 

Mad.  In  mercy  tell  me  ; where  was  it  I saw  you  last  ? 

Bert.  Why  do  you  ask  ? Before  the  gate  of  the  hospital. 

Mad.  What,  then,  did  I say  to  vou  r 
I 
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Bert  That  you  would  never  pardon  me  until  I brought  back  our 
child. 

Mad*  Well ! 

Bert*  I rushed  to  the  workshop.  The  overseer  repulsed  me ; 1 
waited  until  I saw  my  master  ; I told  him  all  — all,  Madelaine ; 
I knelt  at  his  feet ; I implored  him  to  try  me  once  again ; he  was 
affected  even  to  tears.  As  you  said,  he  was  indeed  a good  and  noble- 
hearted  man,  for  he  not  only  permitted  me  to  return  to  my  work, 
but  advanced  me  money  enough  to  redeem  our  child.  When  I 
arrived  at  the  hospital  they  told  me  that  another  had  been  there 
already,  and  having  given  all  the  indications,  had  taken  him  away. 

Mad*  They  told  you  so  — they  told  you  so  too.  Then  my  senses 
have  not  deserted  me  ; I am  not  mad. 

Bert*  What  mean  you  ? explain  ! 

Mad*  No,  go  on. 

Bert*  I thought  that  having  procured  the  necessary  money,  you 
had  sent  some  one. 

Mad*  No  — no. 

Bert*  That,  in  short,  it  was  from  you  the  man  had  come. 

Mad*  No  — no. 

Bert*  Then 

Mad,  He  has  been  stolen  from  us. 

Bert.  Stolen  by  whom  ? by  whom  ? 

Mad*  I know  not.  Like  you  I had  presented  myself  at  the  hos- 
pital, and  they  gave  me  there  the  same  reply.  It  was  because  on 
going  to  the  house  of  a great  lady,  no  other  than  that  of  Madame 
de  Bassi^res,  I found  him,  recognized  him,  our  child. 

Bert*  There  must  be  some  horrible  plot  at  the  end  of  all  this. 

Mad*  Ah,  Heaven  itself  has  inspired  me  with  relief.  You  rec- 
ollect Mons.  Henri  de  Bassieres. 

Bert,  Yes,  his  hotel  is  not  over  one  hundred  yards  above  this 
asylum. 

Mad*  Go  instantly  and  seek  him.  I know  he  will  interest  him- 
self in  thwarting  this  scheme  ; tell  him  all,  and  my  hfe  upon  it,  he 
will  in  any  case  see  me  righted.  Quick  ! some  one  comes. 

As  Bebt,  goes  up  hurriedly.^  Appiani  enters^  c.  d.  r.  h.  Bert,  hows 

to  Db.  B.,  and  exit^  c.  d.  l.  Appiani  looks  after  him  with  surprise* 

Appi*  (r.)  May  I ask  who  that  man  is  who  has  been  apparently 
conversing  with  Madelaine  ? 

Dr.  B*  (c.)  'Tis  her  husband. 

Appi*  {Starting.')  Her  husband  ! 

Mad*  (L.)  Yes,  my  husband.  He  has  been  trying  to  console  me 
for  the  death  of  my  child. 

Dr*  B*  {Aside.)  What  says  she  ? 

Appi*  Then  the  child  you  saw  at  the  house  of  Madame  de 
Bassieres 

Mad,  Is  hers,  I presume. 

Appi,  {Astonished*)  Hers  ! 

Mad.  Certainly  — is  it  not  ? 

Appi*  And  the  one,  then,  which  you  said  you  had  placed  in  thsi- 
hospital  for  foundlings 
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. Mad.  {With  affected  surprise.')  Did  I say  so  ? 

Appi.  Ay ! 

Mad,  Then  I was  mad. 

Appi.  Mad ! impossible.  {Suddenly  checking  himself.) 

Mad.  Ah,  he  has  half  betrayed  himself ! 

Dr.  B.  {Suspiciously.)  This  is  strange. 

Mad.  ( To  Appi.)  And  now,  monsieur,  that  my  reason  is  restored, 
will  you  not  suffer  me  to  leave  the  asylum. 

Appi.  {Concealing  his  agitation.)  Leave?  — impossible.  It  is  be- 
yond belief,  that  a recovery  could  be  so  rapid,  and  your  experience 
will,  I doubt  not,  suggest  to  you  that  this  can  be  but  at  most  a lucid 
interval. 

Dr.  B.  Humph!  {Closely  examining  Mad.)  I hope  soon,  my 
poor  woman,  that  I shall  have  the  pleasure  of  restoring  you  to  free- 
dom. 

Appi.  Freedom ! But 

Dr.  B.  {Coldly.)  Excuse  me,  monsieur,  this  interview  has  been 
much  prolonged ; I have  duties  of  consequence  that  require  my 
presence  elsewhere. 

Appi.  {Aside.)  He  suspects,  ’tis  plain.  I must  act,  and  that 
quickly.  (As  he  is  going  up^  keeper  enters^  c.  d.  l.  h.) 

Keeper.  The  Countess  de  Bassieres  wishes  to  see  the  patient  Mad- 
elaine  Bertrand. 

Appi.  {Aside,  and  stopping.)  Ha  ! she  here  ! 

Mad.  {Asidef)  The  countess  ! 

Dr.  B.  Admit  her.  [Exit  keeper,  c.  d.  l.  h. 

Appi.  {Rapidly.)  Pardon  me,  but  the  countess 

Filter  Adelaide,  c.  d.  l.  h. 

Dr.  B.  The  lady  is  already  here,  monsieur. 

Ade.  Ah,  my  poor  Madelaine  1 (Adelaide  goes  to  Mad.  and 
takes  hand  affectionately  ; Mad.  draws  it  hack.  Dn.  B.  watches 
attentively.) 

Mad.  Pardon  me,  but,  madame  — but 

Ade.  You  surely  would  not  refuse  your  hand  to  your  friend. 

Mad.  {Doubtfully.)  My  — my  friend  I 

Ade.  Yes,  your  friend,  your  true  friend,  Madelaine. 

Mad.  But  my  child  ? 

Bertrand  and  Charlotte  enter  with  child,  followed  by  Henri,  c.  d. 

L.  H.  Bert,  with  child.  Mad.  crosses  c. 

Bert.  He  will  be  recovered,  dear  Madelaine. 

Appi.  {Aside.)  Ha ! 

Mad.  My  husband  ! 

Appi.  What  means  this  ? 

Henri.  It  means,  villain,  that  you  are  about  to  reap  the  reward 
your  perfidy  richly  deserves  — Signior  Appiani,  or  rather  Lucige 
Mariano.  * 

Appi.  Ha ! 

Henri.  . When  I tell  this  lady  you  were  tried  in  Italy  for  forgery, 
and  condemned  to  the  galleys,  I think  she  will  scarcely  hold  herself 
bound  to  keep  the  promise  you  extorted  from  her  gratitude. 
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Ade*  Great  Heaven,  do  I dream  ! 

Henri,  I have  here  a copy  of  your  sentence,  which  I procured 
from  the  Tuscan  embassy ; also  an  advertisement  recounting  your 
escape,  describing  your  person,  and  offering  a reward  for  your 
capture. 

Appi,  ’Tis  false. 

Henri,  Nay,  more;  on  your  left  arm  is  branded  the  letter  F,  in 
ineffaceable  characters. 

Appi,  May  the  curse  of  the  man  whose  hopes  you  have  destroyed 
go  with  you.  (Goes  rapidly  up  stage^  and  is  about  to  exit,  when  Remy 
enters i c,  D,  L,  H.,  dressed  in  an  extravagant  style,) 

Remy,  (2b  Appi,)  Ah,  my  dear  friend,  how  do  you  do  again? 
I owe  you  an  apology  — I know  it  ; but  really,  when  one  is  offered 
only  five  thousand  francs  to  tell  a lie,  and  ten  thousand  francs  to 
tell  the  truth,  no  honest  man  could  hesitate. 

Appi,  Yillain,  1 may  yet  live  to  make  you  repent. 

Remy,  I do  repent  — I have  repented.  The  moment  I had  got 
the  clothes  (very  stylish  suit,  ain’t  they  ?)  the  moment  I had  got 
’em  with  the  money,  by  the  by,  which  you  were  so  kind  as  to  bestow 
on  me,  it  struck  me  that  I ought  to  repent ; so  I called  on  Mons^ 
Henri  and  told  him  all ; and  he  gave  so  many  good  reasons  for  it^ 
that  I couldn’t  withstand  them. 

Appi,  Hence,  away ! {Rushes  out  c.  d.  l.  -h.,,  followed  by  Dn.  B.) 

Remy,  (n.)  Well,  upon  my  word  that’s  very  pretty  treatment  for 
a friend.  ( Jb  Henri.)  I’ve  come,  as  you  requested,  Mons.  Henri, 
to  repeat  my  evidence  before  witnesses ; but  I suppose,  as  the  bird  has 
flown,  it  is  not  necessary. 

Henri,  No  ; leave  us ; we  require  your  presence  no  longer.  Call 
on  me  to-morrow,  and  the  remainder  of  the  sum  agreed  on  shall  be 
given  to  you. 

Remy,  I shall  not  fail.  {Aside,)  Five  thousand  in  hand  and 
five  thousand  more  in  twenty-four  hours  ! I’m  a made  man.^  Friend 
Bertrand,  I bear  no  malice  ; I wish  you  joy,  an^  if  you  like  to  come, 
I’ll  stand  a bottle  with  the  greatest  pleasure  in  life. 

Bert,  {To  Remy.)  Hark’e,  Remy  ; from  this  time  forth  you  and  I 
are  strangers  ; and  if  ever  you  dare  to  speak  to  me  again,  there  will 
be  a broken  head  on  one  side  or  the  other. 

Remy.  O,  very  well ! very  well.  Don’t  suppose,  my  good  man,, 
that  a gentleman  with  ten  thousand  francs  in  his  pocket  ever  can 
want  friends,  or  that  he  need  seek  ’em  among  journeymen  carpen- 
ters. Good  by,  and  for  the  future  I — I cut  you  dead  — dead  as 
one  of  your  plebeian  door  nails.  \Exiti  c.  d.  l.  h. 

Bert,  And  now,  dear  Madelaine,  say  once  more  that  you  for- 
give me. 

Mad,  From  my  innermost  heart.  Let  all  be  forgotten.  To  you, 
madame,  I owe  a debt  of  kindness  w^hich  my  best  exertions  shall  be 
in  all  things  taxed  to  repay.  you  be  happy  with  the  husband 

of  your  heart,  and  I pray  that  he^en  will  give  you  strength  to  beav 
those  trials  to  wLich  all  in  this  w^orld  are  at  one  time  subject. 

Situations. 
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